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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
TO MYRRHA. 
Oh that together we could share this hour, 
This soft sweet hour of twilight’s holy calm, 
When earth looks beautiful, and ev'ry flow'r 
Sheds from its drooping petals tears of balm' 





That we might be—as we have been—alone, 
Watching the sunset in the golden west, 

And the bright stars uprising one by one, 
Like love’s sweet heralds in the human breast. 


Thy moulding hand enclasped in mine,—thy words 
Tender and tuneful as the lute’s low strain, 

When the faint night-wind breathes among its chords, 
Filling my soul with sweetly thrilling pain. 


Or silent, in those passionate thoughts that need 
An eloquence of more than inortal power, 
That, gazing in thy blue eyes, I might read 
The love that crowns me with thy heart’s rich dower. 


But here I miss thee, and my spirit springs 
O’er space and time to seek thy bosom’s shrine— 
That home of truth and pure imaginings 
Where ever rest my hopes,—my Myrrha, mine. 
—_— 


Haren. 


THE BEAUTIFUL INCOGNITA. 


BY T. MILLER. | 

What beautiful forms occasionally pass us in the streets, faces that haunt | 
our thoughts for days, but are never seen again, shooting by us in their brightness 
sudden as a fallen star, we just catch a glance of its trailing light—a long waving | 
ringlet, and it darts into some doorway ushered in by bard knocks, or vanishes | 
into the dark portals of a carriage. What conjectures we sometimes form as we | 
walk behind a graceful woman, who moves on in all the majesty of a Juno, or | 
sweeps the pavement like a Nymph gliding along with noiseless footsteps, as if | 
pacing the clouds. Then to see one, apparently lost in the streets, yet too. 
modest to enquire her way, shunning the gaze of passengers with averted head, | 
yet seeming anxious to find some honest face to which she dare risk enquiry. 
Such a one I passed the other day in Oxford street, there was something 
foreign in hénfeatures, her beautiful face was tinged with the sunny hues of 
Italy ; it brought up images “of the land of the rose and the myrtle,” of gon- 
dolas and guitars; such formsas Praxiteles has rendered immortal ; her ringlets : 
reminded you of the vineyard, of tendrils waving in the rich breath of Zephyr, | 
there was music and song inher motion. Her eyes too were “dark with ex- | 
cessive bright,’* and her long hair fell in luxuriant curls down her graceful neck ; | 
there was also a peculiar lightness in her step, an elasticity like the springing of | 
a wild deer, conjuring up dances that you have dreamed of in marble halls, | 
among perfumed lamps and open lattices. 

‘The mind the music breathing from her face, 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul!” 

But there was something apparently abstracted in her look ; for a moment her 
eyes swept the long range of carriages, as though she had missed her own. | 
Several young gallants also dared to upraise sundry glasses to their eyes, like | 
astronomers who have discovered some new wonderin the heaven, but she 
frowned not at their insolence. No; her face would have stood the scrutiny of | 
Kings and Princes, and only smiled, as she did then, upon their insulting 
curiosity. For a moment she stood near the edge of the pavement, and looked 
down Regent street, but no carriage appeared to take her up; still she was not 
offended, but placed a white-kid-covered finger on her thin lips. She seemed 
like Patience on a monument smiling to herself, or like Ellen Tree in the Jewess, 


just wakening toa consciousness of Ruben’s absence. At length she walked | 


down the street with arapid step, until all on a sudden her ears were arrested 
by the sound of a guitar, and a young Italian singing ; how her eyes brightened at 


the sight, perchance that sound reminded her of her lovely home by the Lake of | 


Como ; she seemed entranced, and but for the beating of time to the music by 
her small feet, you might have taken her for a statue. 

** With head up-raised, and look iatent, 

And eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks flung back, and lips apart, 

Like monument of Grecian art.” 
She soon attracted more attention than the musician, and one youth 30 far fur- 
got himself as te point to her foot; but she gave the poor singer something 
wrapt up in paper. It could not be less than a crown, no—a penny forsooth !— 
fingers like her’s were formed alone to touch gold and silver—not vile copper, 
which but a moment before the street sweeper might have converted into a bun 
at the confectioner’s which she had entered. True, there might be something 
not quite in unison with the bon éon, in her beating time to the music, but then I 
thought of the airs of her beloved Italy, how beauty and enthusiasm are 
blended in the bosoms of those born under sunny skies, aed these thoughts in- 
creased my interest for the lovely stranger, although others had smiled at this 
negligence. 

She moved along in all her natural gracefulness, oecasionally exchanging a 
smile with moustachived-nonpareils, but these of course were Earls or Mar- 
quesses, whom she had met at Almack’s, or the opera, or the Levee. For one 
so nobly formed would not deign to arch the ivory of her neck to anything be- 
neath these. I followed her footsteps, determined that if any insult was offered 
to one so lovely, I would resent it. For she might be a princess, a foreigner, 
and while dreaming of her native land, had forgotten the precise spot where she 
left her carriage, for she still continued to glance upon those that thundered 
past. At length her sandal became unloosed, and proved an impediment to her 
walking. I looked round, but no footman appeared; her pace became slower ; 
she kept nearer to the shop-windows, but never offered to enter ; and the long 
satin riband, “ like a wounded snake, drew its slow length along.” [I felt in 
torture, for many an eye was drawn downward to view her disaster, but not ove 


was gallant enough to kneel and remove it. She paused by the corner of a, out of the window, for the purpose of urging on my postilion the expediency of | 


palisade. She looked at her foot, then around; there were but few passing ; 
and, like Raleigh of old, when he threw down bis rich cloak at the feet of his 
maiden Queen, so I rushed forward, and planting one knee upon the pavement, 
with all the grace I possessed, I looked into her face and said, ** allow me, fair 
lady.” She made no answer, but smiled, and extended her fairy foot, and I soon 
twined the envious string around her small ancle. Another smile, and she was 
gone. [I still remained kneeling, and caught another glance at her feet in the 
distance. ~I could have sworn to them among a thousand. She had exchanged 
a nod with a red-faced old gentleman, who had witnessed my gallantry, and louk- 
ed on me a3 I knelt, with a very peculiar expression. I rose and watched his 
glance narrowly ; it came from the corner of his eye, there was a mixture of roguish 


would not have rubbed it off fora kingdom. Then her eyes, the associations 
of Italy, her dignity, the missing of ber liveried servants, the emblazonry of ber 
carriage, her enthusiasm at sight of the poor minstrel with his guitar. 'T walk- 
ed along in the halo of a sonnet, illuminated by her beauty, for I had knelt at 
| ber feet, where princes might feel honoured in being allowed to prostrate them- 
Selves. I walked along, she again passed me ; [ felt ashamed, the colour 
| mounted my forehead, she turned as if to speak; there was a divinity in her 
| countenance. I held down my head, I-dared not look on her. She paused, | 
felt dizzy ; perhaps she intended tu acquaint me with the loss of her carriage ; 
| wished me to escort her home ; to take her arm; to walk by her side, to hear 
her speak. Regent street seemed to reel. I came in contact with a porter, 
his burthen hit my head; it awoke me to a consciousness of my situation. I 
| ventured to look after her, she was several yards from me. I saw her feet, they 
| had resumed their former elasticity, no sandal was unbound ; oh that she had 
| dropped a pin, her glove, her parasol, her boa, anything to have left me another 
| chance to have accosted her. Alas, she went on, she turned to look at me 
| again. Generous Italian! enthusiastic l’rincess! 1 bad done her a slight ser- 
| vice ; she came from a sunny land, not from the frigid north; she could not 
| forget it. She was “ta beauty and a mystery,” and I followed her without 
| Knowing why. Poetry or romance, or madness, had spe!]-bound me. She seem- 
ed alone, though in London. 

Atlength the sky grew black, and a few big drops fell upon the pavement. 
| I watched her narrowly ; she put up her beautiful parasol, its rich greenness ad- 
| ded to her loveliness ; she seemed like a rose under an arbour of woodbine. 
She paused, li‘ted up her sublime eyes to the sky. The rain increased, she 
| looked in vain for her carriage. She now stood at the corner of astreet, a 
| hackney-coachman caught her eye, and alighted from his box. I was not near 
, enough to hear their conversation, and they entered— 

There are places called “gin palaces’—temples dedicated to juniper—this 
was one of them! 

The villain doubtless had informed her that it was some hotel, and persuaded 
| her to wait there until he got his coach in readiness, and she, a beautiful foreign- 
| er, knew but little of English manners, perhaps could not speak the language 
perfectly, she might be imposed upon, be driven toa wrong place. No,I would 
not a‘low it, and entered the gin-shop just in time to 

The beautiful Incognita was raising to her lips—just lifting— to those lips— 

No, if I were to be put to the torture, I could not write another syllable. 

—_—_— 





AN ADVENTURE WITH AN AMERICAN. 
BY W. H. HaRRIsON.—From the “ Friendship's Offering” for 1837. 

T had been disappointed in love: As sings an old rhyme, which I remember 
to have met with : 

** My heart was sad, 
For the maid was married whom I should have had.”’ 
When I say that it was not my first love, nor my first disappointment in an affair 
of the heart, I would not that the reader should infer either that I was fickle in 
my attachments, or that I made love to more than one damsel atatime. On 
the contrary, I was the most constant and devoted of swains. What Captain 
Dalgetty was in war, I was in love; that is to say, true to my colours for the 
time being ; but it was not my fault if the object of my adoration married ano- 
ther; and he must have odd notions of propriety who could expect me to love 
her afterwards. 

But, although it was not my first love, I see not why I was less to be pitied 
on that account; since, in love, as in gout, every fresh attack may be more 
severe than lhe last; and thus it was in my case. The man who hangs, 
drowns, or shoots himself, under such circumstances, is precluded from another 
chance in the lottery of matrimony; and, therefore, I did neither. ‘ There 
are,’ says Winifred Jenkins, or some other classical authority, *‘ as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it.” 

However, I had no special temptation to remain in a circle where I was con- 
tinually exposed to the mortification of meeting the *‘ happy pair,” as all newly 
married persons are styled, and doubtless are, until their first quarrel; so I 
resolved to visit the Continent. It is true, I might have attained my object 
without stirring from my own country. Like my friend S.,I might have 
| buried myself in the heart of the Glamorganshire mountains, and the smoke 
of forty furnaces; or I might have been equally invisible in the eternal drizzle 
of the Devonshire hills; but I had a fancy for drinking hock, a favourite wine 
with me, * in its native purity,” and therefore embarked for the Rhine. 

Having no notion of travelling d /’ Anglaise, that is, as if the object were to 
get over the greatest quantity of ground in the shortest possible space of time, 


day at one spot, and two days at another, and saw all the lions from every point 
at which they could be viewed. 

I had been tarrying a short time at Schaffhausen, when I encountered an old 
friend, who, like myself, had gone thither to see the falls of the Rhine; but 
who, on the second day after our meeting, received a. summons to join his man 
of business at Paris. He had with hima light caléche, and a pair of English 
bays, which, being compelled to pursue his journey with all despatch, he could 
not take with him, and therefore committed to my care; I undertaking to bring 
them home with me to England. He likewise left with me his postilion, who, 
a German by birth, waa acquainted also with the English language ; and whom, 
independently of his professional services, and perfect knowledge of the locali- 


retical than practical. 

A friend of mine being resident at Stuttgard, I resolved on paying him a 
visit, which, proceeding by easy stages, with occasional halts of a day, for the 
purpose of resting:my horses, I could well accomplish with the travelling equip- 
age placed at my disposal. 

It was on the afternoon of a remarkably fine day, towards the end of the 


find them, and, accustomed as I had been to the admirable highways of England, 
I began to find the journey tedious. It wanted but two hours of sunset, and 
there were yet some miles between me and the solitary inn in the forest, at 
which I proposed to halt. 

| Being naturally anxious to reach my quarters before night-fall, T put my head 





quickening his pace, when my attention was attracted by the sight of a travel- 
| ling-carriage, nearly overturned, by the road-side. It had, apparently, been 
| drawn by two horses, one only of which was visible, and that, disengaged froin 
| the vehicle, was grazing on a little patch of greensward beneath the trees. 

The only human being on the spot was a young man, probably not more than 
four or five andtwenty. He was somewhat above the middle height ; athletic- 
ally, yet not inelegantly formed. His hair was light, and slightly curled ; his 

| complexion remarkably fair, but raddy ; and his face, although too- round to be 
| deemed strictly handsome, had a pleasing and good humoured expression ; and, 
| combined with bis laoghing light-blue eyes, formed a striking contrast to those 
| Werter-visages with which romantic young ladies are wont to fall in love, as 


1 went up the river, and down the river, and ascended it again; sojourning a } 


ties, I found useful a8 an interpreter, my own Teutonic lore being rather theo- | 


autumn, that, in the prosecution of this plan, I was travelling through the | 
Schwartzwald, or Black Forest. The roads were heavier than I expected to | 


_ pressions ef condolence in his misfortune, that he was an American, which, it 
afterwards appeared, he really was. 

In answer to my inquiry as to the cause of the accident, he pointed to one of 
the fore-wheels, which was lying a few yards in the rear of the 

** But where,” I inquired, ** is your postilion ?” 

« He bas proceeded on the other horse to an inn which, he informs me, is a 
few miles further, in quest of assistance,” was the answer. 

**Do you expect him back soon?” I asked. 

‘* His return,” replied he, *‘ depends, I imagine, upon the quality of the land- 
lord’s wine, and the charms of his daughter, if he have any; for the knave, I 
tind, was born on the frontier, and with the true Teutonic taste for the wine 
flask, has all a Frenchman’s devotedness to the fair sex. The fellow has been 
gone long enough to have been back an hour since.” 

- “IT marvel,” said I, that you did not mount the other horse, and follow 
him.” : 

‘“‘T made the experiment,” was the reply, “ but it did not anawer.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed; ‘would not the beast let you get on his back ?” 

* O, yes!” said he; “ but he had an objection to my there ; for, no 
sooner did I venture to suggest to him the propriety of qu the greensward 
| for the road, than the brute flung his heels up in the air, and threw me over his 
ears, with as little ceremony as if I had been a sack of sawdust!” 

‘** But what do you propose to dot” I asked. 

“Dot?” he echoed ; what can T do, but pass the night in the forest, here, 
with the chance of being devoured !—whether by the wolves, or wild boars, the 
morning will probably determine.” 

‘* Nay,” said [, * there is surely an alternative.” 

‘** And what may that be?” he inquired. 

“The vacant seat in my carriage :—you could not suppose,” I continued, 
‘that I, or any other man, could leave you in This plight.” 

‘** know not,” was the rejoinder, “what the men of your country are wont 
to do in such a case, but your women have marvellously little sympathy for a 
traveller in my condition, The only carriage that has passed the spot, since 
the accident, contained one of the sex, who, with a chevaux-de-frise of beard 
and moustache, which would have defied the most determined assault upon her 
lips, popped her head out of the window, and inquired minutely into the particu- 
lars of my misfortune ; but as she could not offer mea seat in ber vehicle with- 
out incommoding her maid or her marmozet, she left me, with many expres- 
sions of condolence, and the consolatory assurance that the wolves invariably 
devour the horse, before they attack the traveller.” 

As time was precious with us, I leaped from the carriage, and assisted the 
American in the transfer of his luggage from his vehicle to my own ; when, with 
a jew, but earnest acknowledgments, he took a seat beside me, and we pursued 
= journey. His name, I perceived by the brass plate on his portmanteau, was 

/ oodley. 

My fellow trayyller was frank and communicative, and, by the time we arrived 
at the inn, I gathered from his conversation that he had been brought up.tu the 
profession of physic, which, however, finding himself, at the age of one-and- 
twenty, the inheritor of an ample fortune, he had abandoned, and was, at that 
time, in the course of a tour through Europe. 

The inn at which we were destined to sojourn, was an old and dilapidated 
building, which, although of considerable size, contained but two rooms, inde- 
pendently of sleeping apartments, into which a guest could be introduced ; 
namely, the kitchen, and a parlour on the opposite side of the entrance-hall. 
The parlour being already occupied by an English gentleman and lady, we were 
asked into the kitchen, where the first object which encountered the gaze of my 
new acquaintance, was bis Gallo-teutonic postilion, with a glass in one hand, 
and the rosy fingers of the * maid of the inn” in the other. 

The manifestation of the American's justly excited choler would, in all pro- 
bability, not have been restricted to words, had not the offender vanished, with 
his inamorata, leaving to us their places by the side of the blazing fire, which, 
with such homely, yet substantial, and, to us, acceptable refreshment, as the 
house afforded, had soon the effect of restoring my companion’s wonted good 
humour. 

Our repast was seasoned by a flask of Rhenish, which our host pronounced 
to be of the vintage of 1789. Whatever might have been its age, the wine was © 
passable, and, under its influence, the American and myself, being left alone in 
the apartment, grew mutually communicative, and discussed “things in gene- 
ral,” with as little reserve as if we had been friends of some years’ standing. 
Among other topics, the respective merits of a monarchical and republican form 
of government became the subject of conversation ; each of us, of course, ad- 
vocating the system under which he lived, and, it may he added, had prospered. 
Insensibly the debate assumed that warmth which, is, unfortunately tuo charac- 
teristic of political discussions, and it not unfrequently required an effort, on 
| both sides, to restrain the discussion within the boundary of good breeding and 
| courtesy. . 
| In the mean time, we had called for another bottle, from which we each filled 

a glass, when, in reply to what I deemed a reflection on my country, I hazarded 
la remaik which was probably more creditable to my patriotism than my judg- 
| ment. My glass, at the moment, was applied to my lips, and the American’s 

was within an inch of his, when he hastily replaced it on the table, and dashed 
| mine upon the floor. 

What mean you, sir!” inquired I, starting up, under the influence of min- 
| gled feelings of wrath and surprise. 

Simply,” replied he, in a tone of calmness approaching to seriousness, and 
contrasting greatly with his former animated strain, * that there is that in the 
wine whieh belongs not to the vintage 1789, so much lauded by ourhost. In 
| other words, it is drugged, and that so potently, that one glass of the liquor be- 

fore you would despatch us upon a journey which we have little contemplated, 

and for which,—Ged help us !—we are, perhaps, as little prepared.” 
“« My dear sir,” I exclaimed, ‘ forgive the rash expressions which escaped my 
a!’ 








} 

lips! 
Nay,” said he, ‘the occasion appeared to warrant them; but it was no 
| time for ceremony.” 

* But,” returned I, ‘are you well advised of what you assert?” 

“ Sure of it,” he replied ; “I cannot be mistaken as to the poison: | know 
it too well, and could detect a drop of it ina hogshead.” 

But what,” I asked, “can be the object of thus dragging the wine!” 

“ Plunder,” was the answer; ‘‘and the means, murder. These German 
road-side inns have an indifferent reputation. I like not the looks of that same 
landlord of ours, and I have more than doubts ef the good faith of my posti- 
‘Jion; I begin to suspect that the breaking down of the carriage was less the 

result of accident, than of design, on his part, to leave me at the mercy, not of 
| the wolves and bears, but of a gang of robbers, with whom gentry of my driver’s 
| complexion bave not unfrequently been found in league. However, we will 
summon him to our presence, on some pretext connected with my journey to- 
morrow, and, by a little dexterous cross-questioning, may elicit something to 
confirm or remove our suspicions. In the meantime, whatever be our appre- 
hensions, it will not be wise to betray them ; so, I pray you, gather up the frag- 
ments of your glass, and cast them into the ashes :—you may replace it, from 


knowingness in it, akind of secret triumph, and just as he passed me with averted | prompt paymasters draw their bills, at sight. He was attired in a blue frock- | the side-board, yonder, while I summon my varlet.” 
head, and the same queer look, his eye caught a glance at certain particles of | coat and foraging cap, and had altogether the look and air of a gentleman. 


dirt imprinted on my knee ; and the ruddy old wretch gave aloud ah! ah! ah! 
which was re-echoed by a host of “‘jarvies” fromthe coach-stand. But Eng- 
land is proverbial for its rudeness ; had I done such a thing in the gardens of 


When I first descried him, he was, with a flint in his hand, endeavouring to 
coax a reluctant spark, from the tyer of one of the wheels, into a piece of Ger- 
| man tinder, for the purpose, I presumed, of lighting his cigar. On my addres- 





Paris, ] should have been rewarded with glances from an hundred bright eyes. | ing him, he desisted from his occupation. I had formerly, at the house of a 
I minded not their laughter; I bore the badge of servitude upon my knee as | merchant in London, been thrown into the society of some American gentle- 
proudly as Sir Walter bore the print of the queenly footstep upon his cloak. I men, and I thought I could detect, in the first sentence of his reply to my ex- 





Our call, however, for the postilion of the broken vehicle was fruitless. He 
| had, we were informed by the dainsel already alluded to, quitted the inn, in 
quest, it was alleged, of the post-horse, which Woodley had left grazing by the 
carriage. Our worst fears were now confirmed, inasmuch as there could be 
‘litte doubt that the knave had absconded, for the purppse of putting his accom- 
plices on the right scent for the quarry which they would have. missed in the 
forest, 
i 
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We remained, for a few seconds, gazing at each other in perplexed pepe 

which | was the first to break, by eaeeanng * Our position is any thing but 

reeable one ; what is to be done !” ; 
Robie,” om my companion’s reply, “but stand by each other; for if I 
mistake not, we shall have tearlul odds against us : 

** Shall I send for my servant!” I inquired; meaning the functionary whom 
my friend had left with the carriage, and who officiated for me in the treble capa- 
i v jliun, and interpreter, 6 

7 By ae of means,” was the rejoinder of Woodley, who exhibited a 
forethought aud presence of mind, rarely witnessed on such trying occasions. 
« Much,” he added, “as we are in need of his presence to reduce the odds, 
whom, I fear, are opposed to us, we cannot, after your striet injunctions that he 
should not be disturbed until the morning, send for him, without awakening sus- 
picions which may precipitate the catastrophe we seek to avert.’ 

The fact is, that the poor fellow, naturally of a drowsy habit, had been so 
overcome by the fatigue of his journey and the subsequent attention to his cat- 
tle, that I had dismissed him to his chamber, which was in a remote part of the 
rambling old building, as soon as he had despatched his meal. aS 

Nevertheless,” resumed Woodley, ** we may as well open a communication 
with the Englishman in the opposite apartment ; for, although, to judge of the 
glimpse I caught of him when the door opened just now, he will help us little if 
it come tu hard knocks, it is but fair to apprize b:m of the danger to which, I 
doubt not, he is exposed in common with ourselves.” 

I assumed the office of ambassador, and, on being admitted to the room, I 
found myself in the presence of a portly gentleman upon whose bead some 
three-score winters had cast their snows, and whose full and rather rabicund 
countenance gave evidence of “a contented mind,” and somewhat of the 
“continual feast,” which forms the other section of the proverb. In fact, ** John 
Bull” was written upon his face in a good round hand, which was not to be 
mistaken. 

At the opposite end of the little table on which the dinner was spread, was a 
young lady, apparently about nineteen, in whose features a ‘* general resem- 
blance,” as it is called, to her companion was softened down into an expression 
of surpassing lovelivess, and left no doubt that the twain before me were father 
and daughter. or) 

I believe there are few persons who care to be interrupted at their dinner, 
unless it be by an o!d friend to give them an excuse for drinking an extra glass 
afterwards ; and thus it was, that, although of an easy temper, the venerable 
gentleman’s philosophy was scarcely proof against my intrusion at that particular 

uncture. 

r However, Alerman € * * * the worshipful and enlightened magistrate of the 
ward of Candlewick,—for such was the august individual in whose presence J 
stood,—received me with an encouraging nod, and obligingly pointed to a chair 
at his right hand. 

The reader will readily believe that I wasted few words in the way of pre- 
face, but, plunging at once *‘ in medias res,” informed him of our discovery in 
the matter of the wine. 

** Obliged to you all the same, sir,”’ said the worthy senior ; “* but I never 
touch a drop of their wishy-washy wines, and my daughter never drinks wine 
at all. This is my tipple,” be cuntinued, lifting a glass of brandy and water 
to his lips, an¥ adding, ‘‘ Your health, sir.” 

A small travelling spirit case, which stood open on the table, showed that he 
did not trust to the cellar of a German inn even for a supply of his favourite beve 
rage ; but, for the * good of the house, ’ as he expressed himself, he had order- 
ed a bottle of wine, which, although the cork bad been drawn, remained un- 
touched on the table. 

When, however, I communicated to him my suspicions that the adulteration 
of our Hochheimer was the result, vot of accident, but of a design on our lives 
and purses, the alderman dropped his knife and fork, and, in a tone rather of 
vexation than alarm, exclaimed, ‘*‘ Well, this comes of foreign travel! Catch 
me beyond the limits of old England again, and they may plunder me and cut 
my throat into the bargain! J should have been forty miles further on my road 
by this time,” he continued, ‘* but for the unlucky chance of my driver falling 
sick, and I much doubt if he will be well enough to proceed with us to-mor- 
row morning ; but that will not be of much consequence if we are to be assassi- 
nated to-night. However,’’ he added, ‘*they shall not have it all their own 
way” 

With the love of good living, and bluntness of John Bull, the alderman pos- 
sessed no small portion of John Bull’s courage; and starting up, be hurried 
across the room to his portmanteau, and drawing thence a pair of hulster pis- 
tols, which he assured me were ‘* Tower proof,” and had formed part of his 
equipment when a private in that distinguished corps, the City Light Horse, he 
said, ** My limbs, young gentleman,—thanks to old age and the gout,—are not 
quite so nimble aa yours, but I can yet pull a trigger, and if there is virtue in 
gunpowder, the rogues, if they will have our gold, shall have an ounce of lead 
with it” 

Afier a brief consultation, it was agreed that I and my transatlantic cumpa- 
nion should shift our quarters from the kitchen to the apartment occupied by 
the citizen and his daughter, in order that we might concentrate onr forces. On 
returning to Mr. Woodley to communicate the result of my embassy, I foun! 
that, in order that our suspicions of treachery might not be betrayed, he had 
emptied the bottle upon the ashes so as to make it appear that we had drunk the 
wine. 

Previously to joining the alderman, we took our pistols from our portman- 
teaus, and, having bestowed them in our pockets, summoned the attendant, and 
ordered a fresh botile and glasses into the next room; alleging my country- 
man’s invitation as the cause of our removal. 

We had scarcely effected this coalition with the alderman, and closed the 
door of the apartment, when we heard the tramp of many feet advancing from 
the stables through the court-yard of the inn, and, shortly afterwards, in the 
passage which divided us from the kitchen we had just quitted. Having waited 
until the noise thus occasioned had subsided, I applied my eye to the key-hole, 
and saw, through the open doorway on the opposite side of the passage, a group 
of rough louking men gathered round the kitchen fire, apparently in earnest 
conversation, while among them, nota little to my uneasiness, tending as it did 
to strengthen iny fears, | could plainly distinguish the postilion of the American's 
carriage. 

Unwilling to augment the alarm of our fair companion by communicating the 
result of my examination, | turned a significant glance on Woodley, who, with- 
out making any remark, rose and reconnoitred the enemy as I had done, end 
then resumed his seat. The alderman and his daughter, however, had observed 
our movements, and, I suppose, gleaned, from the expression of our faces, that 
the aspect of affairs was not improving A few minutes of entire silence suc- 
ceeded, and anxious as | natural y enough felt on my own account, I could not 
help stealing a glance at the countenance of my companions, in order to ascer- 
tain the effect produced vpon them by the more than doubtful circumstances in 
which we were placed. 

The alderman betrayed no emotion, except by the restlessness of his eye, which 
wandered from the door to his daughter, and showed that the father was busy 
at bis heart; while the compressed lips and varying colour of the lovely girl 
at once indicated her apprehensions, and her endeavours to conceal them from 
her anxious parent. 

I next scrutinized the American ; but his look blenched not; nay, even the 
perlous position in which he stood, could not quite quell the vivacious expres- 
sion of his laughing blue eye. His face wasa study for av artist; calm, not 
from contempt of danger, but from the habiwwal fortitude and self-possession 
which mark a brave man, who, having made up his mind to the worst, is resolv- 
ed to sell his life as dearly as he can. 

: In the mean time, the conversation in the kitchen, though audible, was car- 
ried on in so low a tune, that it was impossible for us to gather its import with- 
out throwing open the door of our apartment, which it did not seem expedient 
to do. Few words passed among ourselves, for although Woudley and I essay- 
ec. by Starting indifferent subjects of conversation, to turn the thoughts of our 
companions from the unpleasant channel into which our precarious circumstan- 
ces had forced them, our endeavours were utterly abortive. 

The American, observing the alderman and his daughter conversing in a low 
whisper, availed himself of the opportunity to examine the locks of his pisto's, 
unperceived by them; an example which, of course,I did not fail to folluw. 
An inspect-on of the citizen's weapons, was not, however, so easily to be ac- 
complished without increasing the alarm of bis daughter; but Woodley, whose 
tact was equal to his se\f-possession, after making a few turns acioss the room, 
took up the pistols of the vereran light-horseman, with a careless air, as if for 
the purpose of examining their fashion. Turning his back upon their owner 
and his fair girl, he threw oven the pans, and, with a smile, exhibited them to me 
without a grain of priming, it having entirely escaped. Having dexterously re- 
medied the defect, unperceived by our companions, be quietly replaced them by 
the alderman’s side. 

_He had searcely performed this manceuvre when a loud crash of thunder, the 
distant muttering of which bad, during the previous half hour, announced a 
storm, burst over the roof of the inn, with a vibration which shook every 
article of furniture in the apartment we occupied, and produced a correspond- 


ing effect upon the nerves of the young lady Peal succeeded peal, and the 
por began to descend in torrents, and with a violence as if every drop was a 
ullet. 


_We needed not this addition to the horrors of the evening to increase our 
discomforts. At last a terrific clap of thunder was followed by a crash which 
indicated that one of the monarch’s of the forest had falien a victim to the elec- 
trie fluid. This appeared to be the climax of the storm, which gradually de- 
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creased ; the thunder became Jess audible, and, at length, died away ; the rain | 
ceased, and Silence, * Darkness’ solemn sister,”’ resumed her reign. } 
We were not left long without a new subject for our speculation. Thesound | 


man in the passage, were audible. The new comer passed into the kitchen, and 
we shortly afterwards heard a voice, differing from any which bad previously 
emanated from that quarter, addressing, in a tone of authority, the party which 
had previously taken possession of that apartment 

It should be remarked that, although both the American and myself possessed | 
a sufficient knowledge of German to enable us to read works in that language, | 
our very imperfect acquaintance with the pronunciation rendered it extremely 
difficult for us to understand the natives, as well as to make ourselves intelli- 
gible tothem The inconvenience, as far as I was concerned, had, latterly, been 
mainly obviated by the kindness of my friend, who had left me an interpreter 
in his servant. Our fair companion was even less familiar with the language 
than ourselves ; and, to use the wortby alderman’s own words, it was all Greek 
to hin. 

The conclave in the kitchen appeared to have waited only for the arrival of | 
the horseman to proceed to action, and we were not long left in doubt, as to 
whether the discussion had reference to ourselves, for the footsteps of the 
whole body—as we conceived—were heard advancing towards our apartment ; 
at the door of which they halted, when the voice of the lately arrived guest, in 
a hurried and impatient tone, demanded admittance. 

In anticipation of an assault, we had taken the precaution to fasten the door, 
as well as we could, with the single bolt on the inside ; and had also disposed 
all the moveable furniture of the room so as to form a breast- work, behind which 
we could, at greater advantage, fire upon our opponents, in the very probable 
event of their forcing the door. 

To the summons we returned a peremptory refusal, and inquired what they 
meant by disturbing us. An animated conversation, or rather consultation, then 
took place among our assailants, during which the American, addressing the 
aldermen and myeelf, said: : 

‘“* My friends, if they burst the door, as no doubt they will, be not in too great 
haste to fire. We must not, if it be possible to avoid it, waste a shot. Let us, 
therefore, be cool, and let each mark his man; and, with our three brace of 
pistols, we may make six of our enemies bite the dust before they can close 
with us.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when the demand for admittance was 
reiterated with more energy, and was, of course, met by a repeated refusal. 

From the rejoinder of the spokesman without, all that we could understand 
was, '* You are trifling with your lives! Open the door, or you are all dead 
men !” 

** You will enter at your peril !” responded the American. 

“Fouls! madmen! we collected from the reply,‘ you know not what you 
do. Here, Wilhelm,—Rudolph,—Schwartz !’’—and the next moment, we dis- 
covered that preparations were making for forcing the door. 


of a horse at full speed was heard upon the road, and, in a few seconds, the | what he excited in me, they will perhaps expect some further accuunt 
clattering of hoofs upon the paved court-yard announced a fresh arrival, The | His fate, I regret to say, was a melancholy one, for he had not proceeded many 
front door of the inn was then opened, and steps, as of a heavily booted horse- | stages with his new acquaintances, when he was shot through the heart bya 


course, thankfully accepted. We parted with many expressions of re 
of our desire to meet again, and I pursued my way to Stuttgard. 
If the interest taken by my readers in the young republican be equal to 


of him, 


gard, and 


brace of balls—eye-balls I should have said—from under the silken lashes of 
the alderman’s fair daughter. 

It was nearly a vear after this adventure, and some months after my return 
from my continen'al tour, that I found on my table the card of Mr. Woodle 
who bad called during my temporary absence on a visit to a friend a short dis. 
tance from town. On returning his call, ] found him established in an excellent 
house in one of the squares. After some conversation on our respective ad- 
ventures since we parted, he suddenly interrupted me by exclaiming, * By the 
way, I must introduce you to a mutual friend who happens to be with me at 
this time.” He quitted the room and, in a few minutes, returned with our 
fair companion of the Schwartzwald, whom he introduced to me as Mrs. 
Woodley. 

He was justly proud of his wife, as was the worthy alderman of his son. 
in-law. 

For myself, the bitterness of the disappointment which had driven me to 
seek ‘‘ consolation in travel,’’ was considerably mitigated by the fact that the 
gentle Julia who jilted me—she who was wout to be all smiles and sweetness— 
had turned out a Tartar—in other words, a domestic legislator—a very Draco, 
She finally drove her husband to that splendid refuge for the henpecked, a seat 
in the House of Commons, which gave him an excuse for dining at Bellamy’s 
and staying out till twelve o'clock, five nights in the week during session. He 
dared not have the toothache without asking his wife’s permission. 

T have little to add. My friend Woodley had taken a cottage at Box Hill, 
and asked me to spend a month with them. The town was empty, and the club 
heavier than Magog’s ; so I gladly accepted the invitation. 

Mrs. Woodley had a cousin, pretty, accomplished, good humoured, and who 
did not waltz. Fanny and I walked together, talked together, and sang to- 
gether; but still I should have escaped the fatal noose—a word which is applied 
literally to hanging, and figuratively to marrying—both go by destiny. Many a 
mar: has been driven to hang himself by a dull day—I was driven to matrimony 
by the same cause. Fanny and I were shut up ina library for three hours—it 
rained cats and dogs—the day was dull, and our conversation grew duller ;—we 
bad exhausted every topic, and for the pure dearth of a new subject, I proposed 
matrimony, and was accepted. We Were, as the world ‘says, made for each 
other ; she was just emancipated from the thraldom of the gravest of guardians, 
the Lord Chancellor, and I was yet onthe sunny side of thirty. Let the Times 
tell the rest ; ** A set of chambers in the Albany to be let,’”? and—* Married at 


| St. George’s Hanover Square,” &c, One word more: I have been married 


three whole weeks, and, not having repented my bargain, may justly be termed 
a happy man. 
——— 
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A few heavy blows were struck upon the panels, which, however, not being 
of modern manufacture, resisted the assault. A lever was next resorted to, 
apparently with a view of breaking the bolt, or forcing it from the socket ; 
but the iron and the door-post were obstinate, and our assailants were again 
foiled. 

During these operations I stole a glance at my companions. ,The maiden 
whom, for better protection, we had placed behind the most substantial piece of 


eyes upraised in prayer to Him, whom she had early been taught to believe was 
‘a very present help iv time of trouble.” 

The alderman, though much agitated, exhibited no lack of courage ; but it 
was the courage of a tigress roused in defence of her young. 

The American was wonderfully cool and self-possessed. Having acciden- 
tally dropped one of his pistols, he re examined the lock, and replaced the per- 
cussion cap with as much apparent indifference as he would have wound up his 
watch. His anxiety for the safety of the young lady was second in intensity 
only to her father’s. Woodley’s glance was ever reverting to her, and, obsere- 
ing that she was not sufficiently covered by the piece of furniture behind which 
she had taken refuge, he tovk up such a position, that a shot, fired in that 
direction must have taken effect upon himself before it could reach the object 
of his solicitude. His generous cousideration was not lost upon either the father 
or the daughter. I could perceive that they thanked him with their eyes. 

For my own part, whether I betrayed any particular emotion on the occasion 
I cannot say ; but this I know, that I heartily wished myself out of the scrape 

The crow-bar,—for such was the implement of which our besiegers, in the 
last attempt, availed themselves,—was then inserted between the door and the 
door-post, where they were united by the hinges, which, being rusted and crazy, 
fivally gave way. The door fell inwards with a loud crash, and discovered a 
gioup of reugh-looking persons, heaved by our landlord, and a tall swarthy man, 
booted to the thighs, whom the tone of his voice identified with the horseman 
that had last arrived at the inn. 

Each of them was formidably armed; the booted hero presenting at us a 
phial—apparently of physic; while the landlord supported him with a jug of hot 
water! !! 

Not being exactly prepared to combat with enemies armed after such a fashion, 
Woodley and myself, each having a cocked pistol in our hands, reserved our 
tire. The military ardour of the alderman was not however so easily repressed ; 
for,no sooner was the door forced, than he discharged his pistol at the round 
target-like visage of the landlord, and, I regret to say, with fatal effect upon 
one of his followers,—an unlucky cur who had attended his master to the 
assault. 

Boniface, regardless of the fate of his faithful dog, fell instantly upon his 
knees before us, spilling, in the action, half a pint of scalding water over the 
shins of the man of physic, who, thereupon, executed a caper worthy of Oscar 
Byrne. 

All that we could gather from the nearly unintelligible jargon which he poured 
forth, were supplications for mercy and forgiveness. Luckily, at this junc- 
ture, we were joined by my interpreter, who had been roused by the uproar 
and report of the pistol, and had hurried, half dressed, to the scéne of action. 

Then followed an explanation by which the mysterious events of the evening 
were cleared up to the satisfaction of all parties The landlord, it appeared, 
not being particularly rich in the article of bottles, was in the habit of drawing 
from the cask such wine as was Called for by his guests; and, in the case of our 
second supply of the ** Vintage of 1789,” had used a bottle which had contain- 
ed a mixture for poisoning vermin, and had not been quite cleansed from its de- 
leterious contents. On discovering the fatal error which he had committed, he 
sent off instantly for the nearest A2sculapius; fearing however, in the mean 
time, to acquaint his guests with a disaster for which he had no remedy at 
hand. 

The postilion of Woodley’s carriage, had, as he alleged, gone into the forest, 
in search of his horse by moonlight; but, on his way, met some peasants, who 
had found the animal, and were conducting it to the inn; and whom, in acknow- 
ledgment of their good offices inthe recovery of hia steed, he had treated to 
some liquor in the kitchen, where they were subsequently detained by the vio- 
lence of the storm. The ciatter of houfs, which bad added to our alarm, pro- 
ceeded from the horse of the man of medicine, who came, in-all haste, to apply 
an amtidote to the poitun which we were supposed to, bave imbibed. 

The landlord, who bad laid his account with little short of being hanged for 
poisoning his guests, was overjoyed at finding that we had so provide nuially dis- 
covered the prese:.ce of the pvison in the wine, befure tasting it; mor had the 
doctor reason to regret his being culled out, at that unseasonable hour, inasmuch 
as he received from each of us an acknowledgment of his zeal in hastening to 
offer that aid of which we were happi'y not in need. 

Ridiculous as was the termination of the affair, we were none of us ina tone 
of mind to laugh at it. Twoof our party had escaped a horrible and untimely 
death ; while the alderman had, by the interposition of the same Providence, 
been saved from shedding the blood of an innocent man. Every other feeling 
was merged in tba: kfulness for our deliverance, and, with mutual congratula- 
tions, we separated for vur respective chambers. 

A night of tempest was succeeded by a glorious morning. The sun shone 
bright!y upon the leaves of the forest, yet dripping with the recent rain. The 
birds were singing merrily, and they were not alone in their gladness ; for, 
when we assembled in the little room which had been the scene of so much 
alarm, there could scercely have been found four more cheerful countenances 

than those exhibited by the alderman, his davghter, the American, and myself. 

On my repeating my acknowledgments to Mr Woodley for his prompt inter- 
ference in saving me from the deadly potion, he replied, ** Nay—we are quits : 
if I prevented your swallowing poison, | am equally indebted to you for saving 
me from the wolves and the wild boars, and from exposure to a tempest scarce- 
ly less to have been dreaded than either.” 

“* And for my part,” said the alderman, “if I escape poison, assassination, 
and drowning, and return to Old England, I shall be glad to thank you, young 
gentleman, in Finsbury Square, for your gallant behaviour.” 

* Nay,” rejoined the American, “you are pleased to take our valour upon 
trust ; and yet the affair was not altogether a bloodless one.” 


* Witness the unlucky.cur,” feturned the other; “ however, it is well that it 
was no worse.” 


| 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[Continued from last week.] 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
Mr. Ball exhibited the skulls of a species of seal common in Ireland, with 
the view of eliciting information, as he considered it to be new to the British 
Fauna, and very distinct from the two already recorded. The present species 


furniture in the room, bad sunk upon her knees, with her hands clasped, and her | “4S Dever known to become tame, whilst the Phoca vitulina, generally consider- 


'ed the more common species of ovr coasts, was very easily tamed —-Prof. 
Nilsson, of Leind, at once pronounced this species to be his Haliocherus griseus, 
forming a distinct genus from Phoca, and described by him in the year 1820. It 
had been previously recorded by Fabricius, under the name of Phoca gryphus. 
| It is common in the Baltic and North Sea, and to be met with in Iceland, and 
attained toa size of eight feet in length. In Sweden it was emphatically termed 
the Sea-seal, in contra-distinction to those which inhabited gulfs. He remarked 
that the name of Phoca vitulina had been applied by Linnzus, and subsequent au- 
thors, to three distinct species, to which he had himself given the names of far- 
bata, variegatia, and annellata. Of these hehad ascertained that a specimen, cap- 
tured in the Severn, and now in the Bristol Institution, belonged to the annellata. 
—Dr. Scouler remarked that the species which Prof. Nilsson had identified es 
his Haliocherus griseus, predominated in Ireland over the Phoca vi/ulina, though 
it had been hitherto neglected ; and that the great difference in the teeth of 
these species, justly entitled them to be considered as forming distiuct genera. 
—Dr. Riley exhibited the stomach of the specimen alluded to, as having been 
captured in the Severn, in which he had found from thirty to forty pebbles, and 
states that other instances had occurred of asimilar nature ; and that it wasa 
popular notion that they assisted the seal in the way of ballast whilst catching 
bis prey, which he dil by rising vertically upwards, and seizing it from below. 
' But Sir Francis Mackenzie then asserted that he had repeatedly seen the seal 
chase salmon into the nets, and that it was not usual for it to capture its prey in 
the way described. Neither he, nor Professor Nilsson, nor Mr. Ball, had ever 
found stones in the stomach of this animal. 

Dr. Hancock read a paper 6n a new species of Norantea, from Guiana, term- 
ed by the natives Corocoromibi. This grows un the banks of rivers, and in 
moist places, and its botanical characters closely resembling those of the 
Norantea Guianensis ; he had long confounded it with that species. As Aublet's 
plant is, however, described as a tree which grows eighty feet in height, and as 
the present species is a large climber, they must be distinct ; and Dr. Hancock 
then detailed the botanical characters of the latter. 

Mr. Hope exhibited aremarkable specimen of the Lucanus camelus, Fabr., 
from North America, the right side of which had the configuration of the male, 
and the left of the female sex. This monstrosity was analogous to one which bad 
been observed in the Lucanus cervus, a closely allied species of Europe. The 
exhibition of this specimen led to a discussion, in which Mr. Curtis, Dr. Riley, 
| and Mr. Yarrell took part, concerning those principles of developement, by which 

monstrosities of the above description were reducible to the operation of gene- 
jral laws. Mr. Yarrell particularly noticed the occurrence of both male and 
| female organs, on opposite sides of various hermapbrodites, in lobsters, and 
| birds, which he had dissected and stated that he had met with an instance of a 
| fish, which had a hard roe on one side, anda soft one on the otner. He had 
| met with a very extraordinary example of double sex in a fowl, which he had not 
| yet madepublic, and of which he now detailed some of the more interesting parti- 
culars. 
| Mr. Hope read a communication, expressive of the probability that some of the 
early notions of antiquity were derived from the observation of insects. In 
| attempting to account for the apparently spontaneous generation of those in- 
| sects, which rise in myriads from the mud left by the waters of the Nile, the 
philosophers of antiquity turned their earliest attention to the operation of the 
external influence of the elements, and Mr. Hope, supporting his opinion by nu- 
merous quotations, showed that they considered the sun as the chief and effica- 
cious power in producing this effect. The opinion of spontaneous generation 
was universally adupted, and in ful force tiil the middle of the sixteenthcentury, 
and is still retained in the greater part of Asia and Africa, and even held by cer- 
tain eminent naturalists in Europe. The origin of the doctrine of a metem- 
psychosis, he considered, might be deduced from their actual observation of the 
metamorphosis of certain insects. This docirine is confined to the Gawrs of 
Persia, and some other idolatrous nations of the Asiatic continent. 

Mr. P, Duncan offered a few remarks upon the subject of Mr. Hope’s specu- 
lations, 
| Mr. G. Webb Hall commented on the effects of lime as variously applied to 

different soils, and considered the general effects of this substance, with respect 
to its value as calcareous earth, and its septic qualities facilitating the decay 
of vegetable matter. In the latter capacity it was found tobe most benefical 
in a humid climate like that of Devonshire. He pointed to the necessity of a 
scientific inquiry for the purpose of obtaining more precise information than we 
yet possessed, as to the requisite proportions in which lime should be furnished 
to land of different qualities. He had found tbat less was required, and greater 
benefit produced, by employing lime fresh from the kiln, and ploughing it into 
the ground within twelve hours of its being laid on the surface. He bore testi- 
mony to the value of gypsum asa manure forlucerne. Mr. Rootsey was sceptical 
as to the ill effects so universally attributed to magnesian limestone, and which 
had been alluded to by Mr. Hall, as he knew an instance where very large crops 
were obtained from a district, where this rock prevailed. 


Section E.—ANATOMY AND MEDICINES. 

Dr. Roget in the chair.—The first paper read was entitled, ‘ Observations on 
Remedies for Diseases of the Brain,’ by Dr. Prichard, of Bristol. —Dr. Prichard 
remarked, that perhaps all curative attempts in cases of disease affecting the 
brain resolve themselves into the modifications which medical art is capable of 
effecting in the vascular state, of parts within the skull. We can promote by 
various means either fulness Or imanition of the blood-vessels in the brain ; 
whether anything beyond this is in our power, is very uncertain. Besides 
general and local bleeding, all those means belong to the same class, which act 
by refrigerating or heating the surfaces either of the head or of other parts. 
Refrigerant applications tothe head have the effect of contracting the calibre 
of the arteries, and thereby diminishing the quantity of their contents. Pedi- 
luvia, or other means of applying warmth to the lower extremeties, produce a 
similar result by augmenting the capacity of vessels remote from the head, and 








It Appearing from an examination of the crazy vehicle which bad broken down 
with Mr. Woodley, that the necessary repairs would occupy some time, he dis- | 


causing a great quat.tity of blood to be determined into them. All these means 
plainly owe their efficacy to the modification which they bring about in the state 





charged it, and, as my route was different from that of the alderman and the | of the vascular system of the brain. The only class of remedies respecting 





American, the old gentleman offered him a seat in his carriage, which was, of | the modus operandi of which any question can be raised, are those which pro- 
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duce what is termed counter-irritation ; and perhaps the doubt which exists in 
this instance arises from the obscurity of the subject. It is very generally sup- 
posed, aud perbaps correctly—at least it is very difficult to find any other hypo- 
thesis on the subject that is more probable—that the means of counter-irritation, 
such as rubefacients, vesicatories, and issues, produce their effect by lessening 
au hypoplethoric state of the vessels in internal parts, and that they bring this 
to pass by increasing the fulness of the vessels in surfaces to which they are im- 
mediately applied. There are facts which it is very difficult to reduce under 
this sort of explanation ; as, for example, the relief obtained in cases of 
pneumonia or of bronchitis, by means of blisters applied to the parity of the 
chest, there being in these instances no continuity of structure that might 
render the proposed explanation in soe degree intelligible. Ou the other hand, 
there is tittle doubt that such remedies are most efficacious wien they are ap- 
plied over surfaces nearly in juxtaposition with the seat of disease ; and this 
fact, if not called in question, goes far towards establishing the notiou before 
alluded to as to their mode of operation. 

A case has lately occurred in my practice at the Bristol Infirmary, which 
strongly exemplifies the efficacy of the treatment which I have recommended, 
and which I have fortunately an opportunity of bringiug before the Medical 
Section in the most convincing way. A youth, aged about thirteen, came into 
the Iufirmary, labouring under complete amaurosis, which had been coming on 
graduaily for a week or ten days before his admission. At that time it had be- 
come so complete, that vision was entirely lost, and the pupils were totally 
insensible to light even when the rays of the sun were suffered to fall im- 
mediately intothe openeyes. At length he was freely and repeated|p bled from 
the arm and temporal artery, bad leeches applied to the scalp, blisters to the 
nape of the neck, and took calomel so as to render his gums sore. Finding that 
no effect whatever was produced by these measures, I gave up the expectation 
which I had at first entertained of his recovering sight, but was resolved to give 
the remedies a coraplete trial. I ordered him to be bled ad deliquium. This 
took place after a small quautity of blood had flowed from his arm while he was 
inan erect posture. After a few days (he was still perfectly dark) an incision 
was made over the sagittal suture from the forehead to the occiput. It was 
filled with peas. In three or four days, precisely at the time when suppuration 
began to take place, the patient declared that be perceived light, but was scarcely 
believed, since the pupils were still widely dilated and quite insensible to a strong 
light. In the course of a few days it was quite evident that he saw—he could 
tell when two or three fingers were held up. For some weeks the iris was still 
quite irritable, though vision had become in a great degree restored. 

The subsequent treatment of the case consis:ed chiefly in occasional leech- 
ings, purging, and low diet. When the issue healed, which was not till it had 
been kept open for some months, a seton in the neck was substituted; under 
this treatment the case has terminated in a complete recovery of the blessings of 
sight 

Dr. O'Beirne stated, that the treatment was perfectly new to him, and he 
should feel himself amply compensated it he derived no other benefit than hear- 
ing this paper from his attendance at the British Association —Dr. Carson 
stated, rather as an objection, that if an animal were bled to death, the same 
quantity of blood would be fuund in the cranium, and that the doctrine of deter- 
mination of blood to the head was unfounded, and frequently led to great errors 
in practice. 

The second paper read was by Dr. Houston, on a human fetus withvut heart 
or lungs. Several drawings were exhibited, and the reading of the paper led to 
a short discussion, in which Drs. Prichard, Carson, O’Beirne, Macartney, and 
Mr. Carmichael, took part. 

The third was by R. Carmichael, Esq., on Tubercles.—Mr. Carmichael com- 
menced with some remarks on the great prevalence of these formations, and 
then proceeded to detail their appearances according to Laennec and Carswell. 
He adverted to the use of the term Screfula, which he considered a cloak for 
ignorance; and, having stated that Drs. Todd, Clark, and Carswell, believe in 
the identity of Scrofula and Tubercle, dispu'ed this position, and likewise their 
opinion, that tubercles are inorganizable deposits. Among other objections he 
urged the Inconsistency of representing enlarged cervical glands and pulmonary 
tubercles as identical, since it is well known that the former may be injected, but” 
not the latter; and of maintaining the non-inflammatory origin of tubercles, to- 
gether with the view, that these bodies are lifeless matter; since, if such is their 
nature, they must excite inflammation in the tissues which contain them. He 
allowed, however, that the scrofulous constitution disposes to tubercles, but only 
in the same manner as to cancer. 

Mr. Carmichael next adverted to the generally-recognized connexion between 
Scrofula and disordered digestion, and claimed the priority of this observation by 
reference to a work which he published in 1810. He then proceeded to argue, 
at considerable length, in favour of the parasitical origin of tubercles, pointed 
out the absence of vascular communication between these bodies and surround- 
ing parts, and observed, so long as the former retained their vitality, no in- 
flammation takes place. The author declared his opinion, that Carcinoma must 
likewise be arranged among the Entozoa; and, having indicated the division of 
a cancerous formation into a medullary and a cartilaginous portion, assigned 
to the former an independent vitality, the latter being only a barrier which 
na‘ure sets up against the parasite, and observed, that the containing cyst be- 
longs to the surrounding tissue. The cartilaginous portion he stated might be 
injected, but not so the medullary tnbercles, which he considered mere allied to 
Carcinoma than to Scrofula. Having spoken of a difference between Fungus 
Medullaris and Fungus Hematodes, he proposed to arrange the formations 
which had passed under review, as constituting four species of Entuzoa:—1. 
‘Tubercles found in thelungs. 2. Tubercles found in the abdominal organs. 
3. Fungus Medullaris and Fungus Hematodes. 4. Carcinoma. 

Mr. Carmichael next considered the exciting causes of tubercles, and con- 
cluded by urging, that practitioners must direct their attention rather to the pre- 
vention than the cure of the disease. 

A short discussion followed. Some objections were brought forward by Dr. 
Macartney, and answered by Mr. Carmichael. 

EVENING MEETINGS 

In consequence of the incessant rain, the intended promenade and Horticul- 
tural exhibition at Miller's Gardens was abandoned, and notice given that the 
Geo'ogical, Statiatical,and Mechanical Sections would meet in the evening. 

In the Geological Section, Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, entered upon a history 
of the many modifications of the Pile of Volta, and in particular drew attention 
to a form of it, devised, and long since described by himself, but which he con- 
ceived had not in a sufficient degree attracted the attention of European phi- 
losophers. His apparatus is compact, portable, and, what is a capital advantage, 
admits in an instant, and by the simplest manipulation, of being put in action, 
and having this action suspended. A prodigious quantity of acid is thus saved 
which would otherwise go to waste, and the operator is enabled to avail him- 
self, as often as he chooses, of that superior influence which is so well known to 
be manifested by the pile atthe first instant of its excitation. Dr. Hare con- 
cluded by the exhibition of some striking experiments illustrative of the igniting 
or deflagrating efficacy of his Voltaic arrangements.—To be continued. 


—_ P 
LES ENFANS TROUVES. 
[Concluded from the last Albion.] 

It afforded at least some comfort to the dispirited girl, that her brother did 
not devote them without effect. In the course of his first campaign, young 
Raulain had an opportunity of distinguishing himself under the eye of the Em- 
peror; in the second, he bad the happy fortune of obtaining la croix des braves ; 
and Florentine felt herself armed against the cold looks and haughty interroga- 
tions of the ladies of the chateau, when they visited the farm to bargain for 
fresh honeycomb, and demand what news of the conscript. Other vexations, 
however, were in store forber. A son of the house-steward of the Comte de 
Clairval, smitten perhaps no less with her excellent qualifications asa thrifty 
housewife than with her pretty face and promised dower, thought proper to de- 
mand her hand in marriage; and as the Clairval family deigned to support his 
Suit, the old farmer gave a conditional assent to the proposals of Prosper 
Anguié. But Fiorentine happened to entertain strong prejudices against this 
Pretender to her hand. Previous to Victor's departure, her brother bad re- 
Peatedly pointed him out to her abhorrence, as dissolute, violent, and vindictive ; 
aid there was a betrayal of ferocity in the glances of his eye, which overpower- 
ed her timid nature with vague apprehensions. It was necessary to disguise 
from parents so kind, either her aversion, or its motives; but old Raulain, un- 
willing to offend bis patrons at the chateau by an absolute rejection of their pro- 
tegé, contented himself with pleading Florentine’s youth and general objections 
t> matrimony ; granting permission, meanwhile, to Prosper to attempt the court- 
ship, on condition that if, within a twelvemonth, he did not succeed in over- 
coming her repugnance, he would quietly abjure his pretensions. ; 

Prosper Anguié, his father and friends, smiled while they listened to those 
terms; for the young man was, without question, the gayest, best-looking, 
best-dressed, and best-mannered suitor likely to fall td the share of the fasti- 
dious damsel of Franchetour; and none of them doubted, and least of all the 
hero of the romance, bat that within the given period Florentine Raulasin would 
surrender herself at discretion to be the bride of her self-sufficient admirer. 

Circumstances, indeed appeared to favour their view of the case. Prosper, 
aware how much his chance of securing the hand of the co-heiress of the weal- 
thy Breton farmer depended on the steadiness of hisconduct and mildness of 
his demeanour during this year of probation, assumed a virtue where he had it 
hot; laid aside, or seemed to lay aside, his habits of dissipation and impetuosi- 
ties of temper, and, instead of being heard of at fétes and fairs as a brawler in 
Wine-houses, or dicer in booths, was found seated, evening after evening during 
the winter, within the vast chimney-corner of Franchetour; or, during the 











mtn amusing himself with pruning the luxuriant shoots of the vines over- 
yey the trellice of a garden seat known by the name of Florentin’s bower. 
‘ | this was flattering enough ; and the fair object of his worship began to fear 
that she should no longer find reasonable objections to a suitor who, she knew 
4 why, still remained personally distasteful tovher. But when Prosper, finding 
is sighs and glances, his courtesies and attentions, insufficient to achieve the 
conquest to which he had devoted himself, he wisely hit upon a last resource, 
ory succeeeded beyond his utmost expectations. He made it the business of 
is life to procure the earliest and most ample information concerning the move- 
_— of the grand army, more especially concerning the detachment in which 
ictor Raulain was serving; and scarcely ,a week passed but he contrived to 


Florentine and her family. 

Nevertheless, his evil genius still prevailed. He could not bring himself to 
record all the good he heard of the character and conduct of a man whose en- 
tity towards himself he suspected, and with reason, to be the origin of the pro- 
traction of his suit; and very seldom could he be induced to win the hearifeit 
thanks and glowing smile of Forentine for his tidings of the prowess of her be- 


the field of battle, a decoration taken from his own breast. But though Floren- 
tine listened grudgingly to these recitals of the valour of a stranger placed in en- 
vious comparison with that of her beloved brother, she was grateful for circum- 
stantial details which she could not otherwise obtain. She loved to hear of the 
marchings and countermarchings of the division in which Victor was included— 
of the renown of the generals under whom he served—of the position assigned 
them in the ranks of the grande armée—till at length she began to forgive the 
said Alphonse Déricourt the fame which seemed to be in some measure shared 
by her brother; and to feel gratefully and almost affectionately inclined towards 
the bringer of glad tidings. 

She taught herself to smile upun Prosper in return for his intelligence, and be- 
gan lorejoice whenever she caught a glimpse of his person entering the arched 
gateway of the farm. 

This gradual change of feeling towards him did not, however, operate ad- 
vantageously on the conduct of one whose character was still unaltered. Al- 
ready weary of the self-denial he had imposed on himself, young Anguié returned 
to his original habits of libertinism ; at first secretly and with measure, but not 
without the usual evil consequences attendant on such relapses. His idle com- 
panions, pleased to win him back after a pitiful or simulated reformation, exerted 
themselves to the utmost to render his former ways, ways of added pleasantness, 
involved him in a thousand follies, and soon inspired him with new vices and 
wilder wickedness. Still, through all bis indiscretions, Prosper was cautious to 
keep up appearances at the farm: however his nights might pass, he was careful 
that a portion of every day should be devoted, as usual, to Florentine and 
Franchetour ; and that his misdemeanours should be perpetrated only in presence 
of those who entertained nu connexion with the Raulin family. He knew it to 
be the interest of many of his associates to whom he owed considerable sums of 
money, to guard from the suspicions of his future father-in-law the fact that he 
was a gambler, a drunkard, and a brawler, and doubted not that his personal in- 
fluence was now sufficiently established to secure his prosperous marriage; part 
vf Florentine’s dowry being already devoted to the payment of his debts, and 
speculations being entertained among the raffians, his companions, conceraing 
the remaiuing moiety of old Raulain’s property, which the chances of war were 
so likely to throw into the hands of her husband, For the disasters of the im- 
perial army were now, in spite of the deceptious bulletins of government, be- 
coming generally discussed ; and the calamities of the Russian campaign had 
for some time past driven sleep from the pillow of Florentine Raulain, and 
peace from the hearthside of Franchetour. At length, from tad to worse, the 
very worst brought consolation : the imperial eagle fell to the earth—lost, though 
not dishonoured. Aad the last tidings of the army brought by Prosper to the 
farm announced Napoleon to be a captive, the allies to be triumphant in the 
capital, and the family of Clairval off to the Pas de Calais, to welcome back the 
Bourbons to the throne of France. It was a mingled yarn, but good seemed to 
preponderate ; for Victor might now be expected home again, and a’ letter 


and that he might shortly be expected in Bretagne. From that moment, hal! 
poor F'lorentine’s days were passed ona green hill side, overlooking the high 
road, from whence she hoped to be the first to note the arrival of ber brother. 
And the first she was! Hers was the first ear that caught the well-known 
tones of his manly voice, measuring his footsteps on the causeway by the refrain 
of a military air; while, with his knapsack on his shoulder, and his bonnet de 
police stuck gallantly on his head. he took his way towards Franchetour from the 
Croix de St. Marthe, where he had been deposited by the diligence de Rennes 


im fortune and condition to the majority of his comrades, she knew he was the 
last man on earth to affect the enervate appendage of a serving-man; nor was 
the figure by which he was accompanied oy any means characteristic of a de- 
gree inferiur to his own. But she gave herself no time to ponder on the case ; 
with the swiftness of a roe, Florentine fled down the hill-side, an¢ amid mutual 
exclamations of ** My sister!” 
Victor. At last come the moment of expianation, and ‘ My friend Alphonse 
Dericourt, who has come to pass 2 month with us at the old farm,” served as 
sufficient interpretation of the mystery. 

Who now so happy as the family at Franchetour? Even the old farmer was 
willing to pardon the former petulance of his boy, while he listened to the re- 
citals of the two young soldiers, and began to fancy that the eagle might have 
formed as exciting a national emblem as the fleur de lis and the drapeau blanc ; 
more particularly when young Victor half assented to his proposition that, should 
the peace prove permanent, his discharge should be purchased by a substitute, 
that he might return to settle at once in the bosom of his family. For Victor 
Raulain, amid the perils and hazards, the crosses and vexations of a soldier’s 
life, had almost forgotten the minor annoyance derivable from the influence of 


to apprehend that his thriving and happy family could still remain subjected to 
little less than feudal tyranny. 

It was not till the return of evening brought the arrival of Prosper Anguié ; 
and a single glance of the eyes, now habituated to scan and scrutinize the ways 


came not only asa lover, but as a lover was received, and a cloud gathered upon 

the brow of the young soldier. He had cherished ottier hopes—other views for 

bis sister; had more than once whispered to Alphonse in the hour of cheer suc- 

ceeding the hour of danger, ‘‘ Thou, and thou only, shall be the husband of 
Florentine :”’ nor could he now refrain from seizing the earliest epportunity to 

take her apart and question how it hadchanced that, after all his warnings, she 

should have ventured to pledge her affections to a libertine such.as Anguié! | 
Prosper, too, could not have been seen in a less favourable light than on the 

evening in question. ‘Tio behold a stranger—a young and handsome stranger, 

installed under Raulain’s roof, was naturally irritating to his feelings; but the 

discovery that the interloper was none other than the Alphonse Déricourt, so 

often the subject of his enthusiastic encomiums, filled him with distrust and 

consternation. Already he discerned a rival, and a rival favoured by Victor, in : 
the fine, frank, open-hearted hussar: and turned aside, gloomy.and unrejoicing, 

when he saw all beside gladsome and gay at Franchetour. 

There is nothing so difficult, so impussible, as for the. ungenerous and 
artful to enter into the impulses of an honvurable and ingenuous nature ; 
Had Prosper, on discovering the unabated dislike of his future brother-in-law, 
addressed him with spirit and candour, saying, “ Sach and such I was when 
you quitted the country ; but time has wrought a change in my character, and 
should I be so happy as to become the husband of Florentine all shall be well 
in our household, and orderly in our career. Give me your hand, Victor, and 


think better of your future brother,”’—the prejudices of young Ravlain would , 


have given way before the frankness of the appeal; but Prosper was deeply 
conscious that time had wrought no revolution in his character, and, dreading 
the clear-sighted investigations of a brother’s love, chose to envelop his inten- 
tions in sullen silence, where he could not hope to win by conciliatiun, 

The morrow came, and even the devoted vassal was disgusted by the airs of 
disdain with which the household of the Comte de la Tour-Clairval saw fit to 
mark their consciousness of the return of his son. 
cuvered with the scars of honourable wounds received in the defence of his 
country ; and for a moment rose so far superior to his prejudices, as to assert 
that it mattered little under what ensign of victory the distinction had been achie- 
ved. He even turned a deaf, or scornful ear to the inquiry of the elder Anguié 
—the grey-headed steward—whether it was his intention to convert Fran- 
chetour into a barrack forthe invalided minions of the Corsican ; and on 
the query being reiterated, sternly replied that “ Alphonse Déricourt was 
neither an invalid nor a minion, but a gallant soldier, the choser friend of his 
only son.” ; 

“ And it may be the future busband of your only daughter,” sneered the in- 
tendant. 


although he did not choose the arrogant Anguié to discern the discomfiture 
which such an insinuation had produced in hie mind, it must be owned that, on 
that day, he regarded with less than his usual complaisance the handsome friend 
of Victor seated beside his domestic board. He said nota word, however, in- 
dicative of so inhospitable a sentiment; and if moved to reply with petulance 
to certain comments hazarded by Alphonse on the shark-like eagerness of the 
Clairval family in following the vessel of the state, now that a share of its pelf 
\oae provisions was likely to be appropriated to their rapacity, he did not avoid, 





bring tidings to the farm, gratifying to the pride, or sovthing to the terrors of | 


brother, without attempting to dim the lustre of Victor's feats by anecdotes | 
of the superior heroism of one of his brother soldiers, a certain-Alphonse Déricour: | 
—the very Bayard. of worsted-lace—on whom the Emperor had bestowed, on | 


mn hig own hand-writing soon certified the fact that his furlough was obtained, | 


But she was ainazed to perceive that Victor was not alone; although superior | 


** My dear brother!” was locked in the arms of | 


the Clairval family ; and had so ‘ong been comparatively independent, as scarcely | 


of manand woman, assured Victor that the son of the Clairval maitre d'hotel | 


He felt that Victor was | 


“ That's as she herself decides!” replied the old man, unblenchingly. But | 


even to himself, the motive of his ill-humour. He might have been as dis- 
courteous as he chose, and Alphonse would have heeded it not ; for he felt that 
already Florentine smiled upon him; already saw in him all she had dreamed 
| of as most attractive in a lover—most endearing in a husband. He was Victor 
_ himself, Victor, less rough, less irritable ; he was Victor's friend too, her fa- 
_ ther’s guest, and soon her own infatuated adorer. To avow his attachment, 
even to her brother, however, was out of the question ; for old Raulain made no 
| secret of his engagements with Prosper Anguié ; and as Florentine bad at pre- 
sent uttered no declaration of her intentions to, profit by her father's sanction, 
_ and diseaid, at the close of the twelve months of probation, the suitor who, in 
the course of the first six months, had undoubtedly made some advances in her 
favour, delicacy sealed the lips of all parties concerned. The | » mean- 
while, did not interfere to prevent his daughter accompanying the two friends 
_ when they proceeded on their fishing expeditions by the side of those bright 
brooks ivtersecting the shady pastures of the neighbourhood of Franchetour ; 
and Florentine and Alphonse often sat together under the Lazel-bushes, listen- 
ing to the thrush and blackbird, or watching the silent progress of the blossomy 
summer hours, while Victor reckoned, with triumphant pride, the weight of his 
basket of trout or grayling, apparently satisfied that his friend was reciting the 
hair-breadth ‘scapes of their mutual compaigns, and his sister (like the gentle 
lady wedded to the Moor), seriously inclining her ear to listen. And when, on 
| their return homewards, between the green thickets of the bocage, the lovers 
lingered together, behind, and out of Victor’s sight, he did not trouble himself 
| to turn and seek them, but patiently awaited their coming up to join him; 
concluding that they were amusing themselves gathering from the thorn bushes 
| the tufts of wool left there by bis father's flock on their road to the pastures, or 
| pulling down branches of pale wild honeysuckle, to adorn the brows of the lovely 
| Florentine. . 
| Need it be recorded that, while in the course of similar expeditions, the 
| friendship of the three daily strengthened and increased, the hatred of the all 
| but defeated Prosper Anguié grew darker and more vindictive. At first he at- 
| tempted to mingle in their sports and pleasures, but soon found himself utterly 
| repulsed by the indifference of their demeanour; and the fourth of a partie 
| quarrée, of which three members alone are congenial to each other, has as- 
suredly a part to play, far beyond the patience of a man unaccustomed to con- 
trol his irregularities of temper. Atthe farm, and under the sanction of the 
| elder Raulain, he enjoyed greater advantages; and, still treated by the father 
| and mother as the affianced lover of their daughter, sometimes ventured on 
| words and looks addressed to Florentine, which provoked against himself words 
| and looks of a far less gentle nature on the part of Alphonse Déricourt. 
| It was in the course of one of these evening re-unious, when one or two 
| neighbours had been united at Franchetour in commemoration of the Vigil of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


St. Roch, a popular patron of that part of the country, whose féte was to be 
duly celebrated in the little town of Beauchatel, at two leagues distance from 
the farm, on the following day, that o!d Raulain happened to let fall a word or 
two expressive of his reliance of the completion of his davghter’s engagements 
with Anguie’s son, at the close of the year; Prosper himself was not present at 
the moment of this startling declaration, which was doubtless intended as a 
word of warning to the presumptuous young soldier, who, in spite of his frank 
avowals of poverty, was evidently beginning to cherish hopes of obtaining the 
hand and affections of Florentine. Not a word, however, did Alphonse hazard 
expressive of surprise or disappointment ; but, though waiting a calmer hour 
to appeal to the friendship of Victor, and the tender mercies of his father, his 
vexation found vent m a different channel. Above the baseness of breathing 
an insinuation against the absent Prosper, he took upon himself a soldier's pri- 
vilege of pledging a health to the Captain of Elba, of deriding Bourbons and 
Bourbonists ; and, above all, of including in his sneers the house of La Tour- 
Clairval, and its magnifico of a steward. Heated by the convivialities of the 
evening, no less than by the unexpected bint of old Raulain, he was not to be 
silenced by the remonstrances of Victor, the entreaties of Fiorentine, or the 
angry gestures of the guests. Even when the farmer harshly commanded him 
to silence, and bade him remember in whose presence he was standing, it was 
not till still more angry words had passed between himself and Victor (who 
felt compelled to stand forth the champion of his father), that the intemperate 
lover could be induced to hold his peace. 

The scene was a painful one to all parties. But on the following morning the 
two friends were to set forth together, to the town of Beauchatel, to assist in 
| the celebration of the féte; and, before their departure, Victor voluntarily 
pledged bimself to his father and mother, and above all, to Florentine, that he 
would profit by their excursion, to hold a conversation with Déricourt likely to 
preclude all possibility of a recurrence of his offence. The bright eun of an 
early autumnal morning shone upon the two friends as they issued forth together 
from the farm; and Florentine and her mother stood at the gate, nodding and 
| greeting till they were out of sight. 
| ‘Towards evening both stood there again, looking out smilingly and confident- 
| ly for their return ; for the mother and danghter having declined taking part in 
| the day’s amusements, the two young men had mutually agreed to rest con- 
| tented with the enjoyment of the morning’s diversions, a jotite sur Peau on the 

Loire, foot-races, mais de cocagne, and similar pastimes, without absenting 
‘ themselves froin Francbetour for the sake of the evening dance. But it seem- 
| ‘ed that their resolutions had been ill-fortified ; for twilight came, and yet they 
_ lingered ; and night closed in, and still they were away. Florentine grew on- 
easy, but said rothing ; while old Raulain, without experiencing a moment’s 
| uneasiness, found much to say; blaming his son for his love of idle dissipation, 
| and blaming Alphonse as the misleader of his son. It was in vain that Floren- 

tine kept protesting the next, the very next, would bring them back. The 
| usual hoor of rest arrived, but no revellers from the fair of Beauchaiel; and 

Raulain, as he passed into his bed-room for the night, turned towards his daugh- 
ter, to observe, with significant petulance,—‘*So much as you have always 
| found to vrge against Proeper Anguié's love of wassailing, admire now this 
soldier, for whom you would desert him; he is at heart a greater libertine!” 
And Florentine found not a word to utterin reply ; for she was weeping bitterly. 

The next morning, before daybreak, she was again at the gate, peering out 
with swollen eyes through the dim twilight ; for still were the truants absent 
from the farm. Nota soul, however, was visible on the deserted road, nor was 
| there a fuot-print on the untrodden dust. She looked again and again, till ber 
| eyes were strained to blindness, but again and again in vain; when at last she 
, discerned the sound of coming voices on the air, and saw at a distance the 
shadow of advancing figures; but not, alas! the two she watched for, nor any 
| twain were there. It was a crowd, a trampling and dense multitude that ap- 

proached the farm—some talking, others weeping: and four among the throng, 
four strong men in the midst, bearing forward a dark and heavy object. The 
young girl closed those eyes so long overstrained to watch ;—she dreaded, she 
knew not what ;—she trembled, she knew not why ;—grew faint, and clung, 
she knew not where ;—~and, at length, faltered a wild inquiry for explanation, 
she knew not unto whom. 

But the words uttered in reply were equally incoherent, equally inconclasive 
in ber ears ; for, although they distinctly asseverated, ** Behold, we bring home 
the body of Victor thy brother, who has been slain on the hill-side; and Al- 
phonse Déricourt, the murderer, is in custody for the crime,” Florentine had no 
belief for assertions so extravagant. 

Why linger out the tale of horror! The mangled body of the dead had 
been already examined by the officers of justice; and Alphonse, on strong 
grounds of suspicion was about tu be consigned to the dungeons of Rennes. 
It was subsequently proved that, in the presence of several witnesses, a quar- 
rel had arisen, the preceding evening, between the parties. It was admitted by 
the afflicted parents that Victor had expressed, on quitting home, an intention 

| to address to his comrade, in the course of the day, the strongest remonstrances 
“uper his conduct; and finally avouched by several strangers who had borne 
them company at the féte, that, at the very moment of leaving Beauchétel, an 
altercation had been heard to arise,—Victor being disposed to remain, and join 
in the dance, Alphonse angrily reminding him of his engagements with his mo- 
‘ther and sister. Yet even these differences scarcely seemed to afford sufficient 
motive for a deed so deadly. Who else, however, was taxable with the crime ? 

Victor was beloved of all—had never incurred the ill-will of mortal man ; and 

scarcely a moment's attention was given to the declarations of Alphonse, on 

being taken into custody near the fatal spot, that himself and his friend were 
' traversing a straggling thicket of maple-trees the preceding night, about half- 
way between Beauchatel and the farm, when, being nearly fifty yards in the 
rear, he was alarmed by a sudden outcry ; and.on pushing forwards to the spot, 
| discerned Victor struggling with a strange antagonist, whose person the dark- 
ness of the night did not permit him to reconnoitre; that, at the same moment, 
| a sudden blow felled him to the earth, where he lay, stunned and insensible, till 

within a few minutes of the arrival of those stragglers from the fete of Beau- 
chatel, who, returning home after their revels, bad been the first to discover the 
| assassination, and summon to the spot the officers of justice. aks 

** And have you no suspicion,” inquired the chéf de gendarmerie by whom 
the proces verbal of these details was taken down, “concerning the person 
| whom you state to have been guilty of the assault on the deceased 1 

“A strong suspicion,” replied Alphonse. ‘ But mere suspicion warrants 
me not in proclaiming the name of a man who, after all, may be innocent as 
myself of the crime imputed.” ™ 

** Nevertheless,” argued the gendarme, “the mere avowalof your suspicions 
would do nothing to criminate an innocent person ; and, for the satisfaction of 
the family of the deceased—of his father, mother, sister—no less than to for- 
ward the ends of justice, it becomes your duty to make a clear confession. An 
alibi were easily proved by any man really unengaged in the transaction. Speak, 
therefore, for innocence and conscience’ sake-—Whom do you suspect as the 
perpetrator of the crime of which you stand accused !” 
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“I suspect Prosper Anguié, son to the intendant of the Comte de Clairval, 
and a pretender to the hand of the sister of the deceased,” replied the prisoner, 
in a firm voice. : . . 

“ Say, rather, the affianced husband of Florentine Raulain,” cried several 
voices from the crowd. 

“I say a pretender to ber hand,” persisted A!phonse. 

“ A pretender who will shortly be her bridegroom,” retorted the same voices. 

“ Never!” replied the prisoner, in an indignant, but solemn tone. 

“ Nevertheless, 1 am advised that the trothplight of the young people has 
been sanctioned by old Raulain and his wife,” resumed the officer, who had 
inducements of his own for wishing to probe the feelings of the accused ; ** and 
in spite of your recent denunciations, the cowardly assassination which has 
rendered Florentine Raulain sole heiress to the lands of Franchetour may serve 
to postpone, but will not impede, the marriage.”” ae 

“ Not if there be faith on earth, or trust in Heaven!’ exclaimed Déricourt, 
tormented beyond his power of self-restraint ; * since Florentine is already my 
wife, by all but legal ties.” , 

“Say you so?” retorted the man in office, with a triumphant smile. “ Then 
yourself, and yourself only, could be interested in devising the death of her 
brother. Out of your own mouth have I convicted you!” 

And, handcuffed as a malefactor, and pursued by the hootings of the crowd, 
Alphonse Déricourt was now carried off to Rennes by a troop of gendarmerie ; 
while the body of the victim so treacherously cut off was consigned to an un- 
timely grave, mourned by the whole population of the district ; for they felt that 
the young, the brave, the gladsome Victor should either have survived to fill 

his father’s place among them, or have fallen, in all honour, upon one of those 
mighty fields of victory, where his foot was so firm in the stirrup, and his arm 
so strong in the defence of his country. 5 

Few, however, among the sympathizing neighbours ventured to draw near to 
Franchetour, and condole with the bereaved parents; fur it was already ru- 
moured that the Raulains were undergoing other afflictions, in addition to the 
loss of their son, and that the farmer had been heard to say he would far rather 
have been doomed to lay the head of Florentine beside that of her brother in 
the grave, than learn of her ali he had learned, or anticipate for her all he was 
Torced to anticipate. 

Meanwhile the epoch for Dérincourt’s trial approached ; and—none knew 
how or wherefore—in proportion as the day drew near, a report gathered strength 
in the country that Prosper Anguié, on the night of the murder, had been traced 
to the vicinity of the fatal spot, and been seen quitting it at an early hour of 
the morning, with ghastly looks and disordered attire ; for, from the moment it 
had become known at Beauchatel that Florentine had declared to her parents a 
determination to stand by her engagement to the prisoner of Rennes, and her 
conviction of his innocence, the ruffian associates of the intendant’s son made 
no scruple of attacking him with taunts and menaces, which soon rendered it 
clear that hia only chance of safety lay in precipitate departure from the coun- 
try. With this view he had already reached Nantes, intending to take his pas- 
sage in the first outward-bound merchant vessel. But the mischief was already 
done: a public inquiry had followed his furtive departure ; and the fugitive was 
arrested under circumstances adding fearfully to the amount of suspicion already 
amassed against him. 

Now, therefore, for the first time, it was judged necessary, by his family and 
friends, to acquaint the Comte de la Tour-Clairval with the catastrophe which 
had occurred upon his estate, and its still impending results ; and however un- 
important the doughty suzerain might have considered the annihilation of a 
clod of his native valley arrayed in the livery of the usurper, or even the execu- 
tion of a fellow-malignant—at once his comrade and assassiun—the Count thought 
proper to interfere, now that one of the retainers of his household was impli- 
cated in the accusation. Engrossed as he was by his paramoant duties of cour- 
tiership at the Tuileries, he took post immediately for Bretagne ; made it his 
business to solicit the suffrage of the judges of the criminal tribunal at Rennes, 
as if the matter were one of avowed favour, rather than of evidence and cou- 
viction ; and succeeded in procuring the promise of old Raulain to appear in 
court as witness for the prosecution against Aiphonse Déricourt, against whom 
the old man now entertained, on other grounds, feelings of the most deadly 
enmity. 

With Florentine, however, the Comte de Clairval was less success{ul : neither 
his threats, his insults, nor his cajolements availed to shake her convictions of 
Déricourt’s innocence, or her determination to beeome his wife, should his life 
be spared. However the fair fame of her lover might be tarnished,—however 
harshly her father might eject her from his roof, or alienate from her his inheri- 
tance,—she determined that no earthly consideration should deter her from be- 
stowing her hand where she had already bestowed her heart, and more, alas! 
than her heart. On the day, therefore, when, arrayed in all his pomp, and 
sanctified by that odour of favouritism which, in the Bourbonized city of a 
thrice Bourbonized province, breathed its pernicious influence even over the 
purple of the church and the ermined mantle of the law, the Comte de la Tour- 
Clairval scrupled not to come forward in support of the crimes of bis servant's 
son, without regard to the fate awaiting a fellow-creature, whose innocence 
lacked only the illustration of similar protection to become manifest,—the sister 
of the murdered man came forward, in humble widow's weeds, sole witness in 
favour of the accused, to attest the enmity existing between Prosper Anguie 
and her brother, and the repeated warnings given her by the latter against the 
vindictive character of the pretender to her hand. And when, in spite of all 
her asseverations, and of evidence which, in less prejudiced cases, would have 
sounded trumpet-tonugued in favour of Alphonse and condemnation of Anguie, 
the soldier of Napoleon's wars was condemned to twelve hours of the exposure 
of the carcan, and seven years hard labour at the galleys, Florentine—un- 
subdued, unabashed—made known her intention to follow the victim in his for- 
tunes, and tu atone, by her staunch affection, for the injustice of man, and the 
severity of Divine Providence. Already she had attained her majority ; her 
parents could only close their doors aad hearts against her, and cast her off for 
ever. And while the beloved of her soul, brother in armsof her lost Victor, 
stood beneath the branding iron exposed to the derision of multitudes, on a 
public scaffold, the unhappy gir! was everin his sight, cheering him from afar 
off with her mild voice; till at every word of endearment, the tones grew fainter 
and fainter ; and at length she was borne senseless into a guardhouse, from the 
crowded market-place of Rennes. 

And this was Florentive of Franchetour,—so young, so fair, so delicate—so 
tenderly cared for in her household home—so guarded round, from her youth 
upwards, with love and watchfulness! But she had hazarded all upon the die of 
that first and unalterable attacliment; bad periled more than the whole world 
could repay ; had broken, for the sake of Alphonse, all earthly bonds—all human 
copsiderations ; and now she must abide by the issue—must follow him to in- 
famy—must labour for him, and watch and want,to supply him with those assuage- 
ments of his bitter sentence which she soon beheld the wives—ay, and the 
mistresses—of his felluw-convicts supply, at stated intervals, to the chain-bound 
malefactors of the galleys. . 

She did labour—she did watch—she did want ; only when the period arriv- 
ed for the birth of her child—her child of sorrow and shame—she obeyed the 
injunctions of the galérien, and made her way to the abude of his poor parents 
in the capital, so that his babe might gee the light under the roof which had 
sheltered his birth, and find protection in case of her falling a sacrifice to pro- 
tracted wretchedness and long privation. 

And it was on the very eve of Florentine’s return to Breet that she had wan- 
dered forth, in utter despair, to commit her child to the guardianship of the 
Hospice des Enfans Trourés! She had not found courage, amid al] her forti- 


tude, to see it grow up to cunsciousness among the vile and degraded beings | 


with whom she had compelled herself to associate, and in anguish of spirit had 
torn herself from the child; in patient humility submitted to the coldness, and 
even reproaches, of a family who regarded her as in some measure the ca 
the misfortunes of their son; and at length begged her way back to Brest, 
pared to linger out with him, in shame and destitution, the remaining period of 
his condemnation. ‘To her parents she bad already sued in vain for pardon and 
pity. The old people hardened their hearts against a castaway who clung to the 
bosom of one whom they believed to be the assassin of their son ; and though 
smiles never visited their furrowed faces, nor the sound of joy their desolate 
abode, plenty was at their board, and warmth by their fireside; while Florentine 
was ready to perish for \ack of fire and food. 

. Meanwhile, Prosper Anguié, promoted by the interest of the family of 
Clairval, obtained an official appointment on the northern frontier of France 
and was heard of at distant intervalg in th 


e neighbourhood of Beauchatel, as 
not only prosperoos, but reclaimed from the. evil courses of his youth By 
some strange vicissitudg, the funds amassed by his father had suddenly disap- 


peared abvut the period of the trial of Alphonse Déricourt, and many hinted that 
they had been sacrificed to the suborni; g of witnesses; while some asserted that 
they had been simply melted away by od Anguié in the conscientious discharge 
of debts incurred by a libertine son. Certain it was that the old man died poor 
—a pensioner on the bounties of the Coun, . but Prosper was otherwise provided 
for, and soon became the founder of fortunes of his own His utmost thriving, 
however, remained unenvied of Alphonse and Florentine, convinced, as they 
were, that the stain of blood was vpon his hand, and that God, in his own time 
would deal epou the offender the vengeance of r payment ' 
Nor was this confidence misplaced in the eternal justice of the Judge of 
judges! About a year previous to the expiration of Déricourt’s term of sen 
tence, the attention of the tribunals of Arras was dire 
— smeagers Against their long-respected chef d'ociror municipal, Monsieur 
aguas Ceposition of so serious a nature, as to necessitate bis being com- 
mitted to prison to take his trial for murder ! On this occasion, conclusive 


Cled to the deposition of 





use Of} much nfalice, 
pre- | the society of adults. It is true that the circumstance of being left to find one’s 
own level in a school of five hundred boys, and to carve out a place for oneself in | 


| 








evidence was not wanting; nor were the ends of justice frustrated by an over- 
weening localinfluence. It appeared that two of the former wild associates of 
the intendant’s son—the confidants, if not the accomplices, of bis offences, 
having at length outwearied even the prodigality with which he was compelled 
to bribe their silence, had visited him at Arras, and out-taunted his patience ; 
till Anguié, considering himself secure in the good name he had established, and 
the length of time which had elapsed since the condemnation of Déricourt, 
ventured on open defianee. A quarrel ensued; witnesses of the affray un- 
happily rushed in; when enough transpired to necessitate a second trial, and 
ensure the eventual condemnation of the real offender. ‘ 

Alphonse and the devoted Florentine now reaped the full reware of their suf- 
ferings, in the joy with which they were welcomed back to the scene of their 
former humiliations. Her parents were still alive ;—her former associates faith- 
ful to the memory of her early excellence. The second—the legal—marriage 
of the young couple was solemnized in presence of half the families of the dis- 
trict; and when, at the age of seven-and-twenty, Florentine Déricourt knelt 
down before her grey-headed father, to ask his benediction upon their union, the 
little foundling of the Rue d'Enfer, who was hiding his face in his mother’s 
gown, with one glance of his bright but tearful eyes obtained old Raulain’s par- 
don for the disobedience of his exemplary daughter. , 

All now is happiness at Franchetour. But when her familiar friends pause, 
amid the convivialities of some cheerful evening, to congratulate Madame Deri- 
court on the beauty of the younger babes, now springing up around her, and the 
vigilance of her maternal care, Florentine is heard to reply, with a soft glance 
towards her devoted husband, “They are, indeed, healthful and lovely ; but, 
believe me, they have not more careful tending than is bestowed upen the 
poor orphans reared for the love of mercy in the Hospice des mn, ara 


—— 
ETON REVISITED, 
in aucust 1836. 
“ Ye distant spires ! ye antique towers ! 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science sti] adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade. 
* . * * * 
Ah, happy fields! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain. 
I fee! the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe ; 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 


So sang the poet Gray ; and so do not I either sing or say. I remember when, 
as a schoolboy, I read this ode on the spot, [ was ungracious enough to think it 
mere twaddle ; and, sooth to say, (bating the poetry.) I am pretty much of the 
same opinion still. I now think, as I then thought, my childhood anything but 
* careless,” or ‘a stranger to pain ;” and as for ‘the gales,” and all that sort of 
thing, having made the experimentof the fusty Long Chamber and the ill-ven- 
tilated school-rooms of Eton, I have long definitively settled the point with my- 
self,—that they are ** redolent” of nothing on earth that a well-constituted nose 
—But the less that is said upon that subject the better. 

Among the multitude of commonplaces with which men supply the practice 
of thinking, there is none more provoking than the cuckoo-note dictum in fa- 
vour of childish happiness—the perpetual recurrence to schovulboy pleasures. 
Childhood, the season of maladies innumerable—of small-pox, measles, hoop- 
ing-cough—with all the hundred complicated diseases which bad nursing, 
neglect, or mistaken indulgence inflict on the tencer, half-formed, and impres- 
sible frame! Childhood,—the era of kicks and cuffs, of arbitrary inculcation, 
and of necessitated submission to the caprices, ignorances, and ill-tempers of 
‘* pastors and masters, and all that are placed in authority over us,’”’"—that is to 
say, of every human being nearly with whom childhood comes in contact} 


* 


The child is only the unformed man; and to suppose him happier than the | 
True it is, that the | 


adult, is to place the imperfect animal above the perfect. 
cares of childhood may very often be baseless, and that they are almost al- 
ways transient; while the spirit of childhood is elastic and yielding: but 
though the sorrows of infancy appear thus light in the apprehension of adults, 
it isequally true that, according to the experience of the infant sufferers them- 
selves,— 
« These little things are great to little men. 

Exclusively as the child wants the experience which might give him a just ap- 
preciation of things, he wante also that pride, that reflection, and that conscious- 
ness of inberent strength, which enable us, in maturer life, to grapple manfully 
with the worst that happens. 

More than half of this cant of schoolboy delight is sheer humbug—delusion 
—propagated from generation to generation, for the mere pleasure of cheating ; 
and the rest may be translated into the mere general expressions, that past 
cares are the easiest borne, and that every one (man and boy alike) thinks his 
own sorrows the heaviest. Would that I could attribute it toa salving of the 
consciences of the adults forthe neglect with which they treat the interests of 
the young ; because that would imply a knowledge of error, and a hope of its 
redress. To believe children happy is far less troublesome than to take the 
necessary pains to make them so; just as it is easier to scourge children for 
the faults we make them commit, thanto remove the causes which lead them 
intoerror. It is now universally admitted that education is beset with thorns and 
briers, which a little attentionanight remove: nor can it be doubted that great 
cruelty and oppression are still tolerated in public schools, because no effort is 


made to break through established usage; while the very idea of teaching the | 
boys a more humanizing philosophy has not.entered the heads of the pedants | 


who preside over public institutions. It would be well, instead of sermonizing 
on schoolboy happiness, if thése whom it may concern would take a litile pains 
to make their youthful charges in reality somewhat happier. 

These reflections were reproduced, with much intensity of feeling, by a re- 
cent visit, which accident induced the writer of this article to pay to Eton Col- 


lege,—a visit which revived the dormant recollections of many ‘ juvenile | 


miseries ” (to use the word in Mr. Beresford’s signification) long forgotten, or 
remembered only in their faintest outlines. Above forty years had elapsed 
since, with joyful heart, he quitted a place which, to him, (owing to circum. 
stances partly inherent in the institution, and partly personal.) had been a scene 


of almost uninterrupted suffering,—where he had learned little of the lore there | 


professed, though he had acquired, through his experience as a fag, enough of 
that knowledge of the worst corners of the human heart which is com- 


monly attributed to a rough contact with the world, and to the experience of | 


mature life. 


A public school has been called a world in miniature, and so, in- | 


deed, itis; but it isa world of anarchy and lawless violence, unpurged by civil | 


rule, where, with the exception of false or doubtful maxims of a code of honour, 
the will of the strongest is law ; where reason is held in abeyance, and the pas- 
sions are fostered into a precocious development. 
they are dwell with much complacency on this feature of our public’schools ; 
for they consider the ** roughing it” in these establishments as among the princi- 


| has been great 
The admirers of things as | 


pal causes of what they are pleased to call the manliness ofsthe English character; | 


as if manliness were peculiar to Englishmen, and; among Englishmen, conficed 
to the pupi's of public schools exclusively. 
has seen in a public school, mustadmit that he has witnessed as much meanness, 


| as much cringing to superiors, and insulence where it was safe to be insolent, as 


falsehood, and hypocrisy within its walls, as he ever encountered in 


the general estimation, calls out all the latent energies of character,—if any 


such there be; but it at the same time case-hardens the heart, and engenders | 


that isolated selfishness so prevalent in the upper walks of English life. Upon 
the gentler and more refined natures it operates with a crushing and ruinous 
effect. In them, it begets and confirms habits of submission to oppression, a 


Whoever has reflected on what he | 


yielding to all manner of resistancies, a nervous timidity, and dread of contact | 


with the world, its labours, and its contentions. 
is to acertain degree inherent in any association of such large numbers. 
perpetual intervention of masters in the maintenance of moral order is, in such 
a case, nearly an impossibility. But, without aiming at that molly-coddle in- 
terference which is too often attempted in private schools, to the utter de- 


omists tell us that not a ‘fibre of the original structure continues unchanged : 
but that many and many material bodies have succeeded each other —each 
another, and the same. Conscience, too, declares that scarce a passion Ora 
feeling of the primeval mind survives ; that scarcely a motive retains its original 
value and moving influence on the will. What, then, continues? A few in- 
tellectual peculiarities—a few corporeal liabilities to special actions—a few 
moral and muscular potentialities—and a memory so imperfect, that, in many 
cases, it is difficultly distinguished from imagination ! 
In spite of all our powers of self-deception, there is no resisting the fatal 
truth which such a visit as this brings home to the man of more than middle 
life—that he has almost completed his allotted career—that the better and more 
enjoyable portion of existence, at least, is passed, and for ever! What years 
are reviewed in such a moment! What epochs, what events are, as it were 
summed up in one instant of time? What a consciousness of the much that 
has been done in vain—of the more that has been left undone! The substance 
of human life (the period of existence for which all before it was preparation— 
all after it decay,) has been used and expended, (alas ! how little enjoyed !) since 
last the foot trod upon the ground where now itis planted. What hopes have 
arisen in the interval, to be crushed ; or, more cruel mockery, have been realized 
only to demonstrate their emptiness! What friendships have been formed— 
have been dissolved—and lie buried in the grave, or in that colder abyss, the 
selfishness of the human heart! Where, tuo, are the loves and the graces— 
where the vows of eternal constancy—where their objects—where the feeling 
itself in which they originated? Have such things been! “ or have we eaten 
of the insane root that takes the reason prisoner?” What a world of thought 
and of memory is here, for one little associatior tocall up! For all these re- 
collections distinctly recur, or (more marvellous still), are blended in one vague 
sentiment of awe and melancholy, which invades the revisitor in the act of 
crossing the threshold that opens into the quadrangle of the time-honoured col- 
lege Then, if in such a moment one can lose sight of self, to think of those 
things which have been contemporary with these its mutations, what public 
events have occurred to load the page of history, to baffie previous conjecture, 
and to belie anticipation in their consequences! Where, now, is Napoleon— 
where the empire which he extended over nearly the whole of civilized Europe 
| —where, too, are the millions who perished in the march of his chariot-wheels ? 
Whole populations have, in the petty space of time thus recalled by a single 
glance at these “antique towers” of Eton, been nearly swept away by the 
sword and by the musket; a desolating disease, too, has encompassed the wide 
globe ; navies have been engulfed in the sea, cities swallowed up by the yawn- 
ing earth; and yet that frail and sickly boy, withdrawn fromthe scene he now 
revisits, because his infant frame was unequal to the shocks it there encounter- 
| ed, still lives, and has survived the chances and hazards which beset the path 
| of the strongest. Then comes the fearful question—to what end? Is he 
| Wiser or better for his experience 1 Has he left behind him traces of his exist- 
| 





| ence in good or in evil ? or has he been a tree bearing no fruit—a cause preg- 
| nant with no permanent effect? Alas! how vain is it now to inquire. How 
vain the regrets for opportunities neglected, for faculties wasted or misapplied. 
Nay, are we even certain that if all our tardy wisdom could recall the past, and 
that we could recast our destinies according to the lights of halting experience, 
the result would be better for us than that which has taken place’? ** We know 
what we are, but we know not what we” might have been. 

But diminishing space reminds me that we are still pausing at the gate, and 
that it is high time to enter on the scene of action. This visit to Eaton occur- 
red during the vacation time; and the silence of the desolate courts, unbroken 
by the fall of a single foot save my own, gave full scope for all the melancholy 
moodiness which the spot was calculated to call forth. My residence at the 
school, I have said, was not happy; and the first sensation on revisiting its 
| locale, was the result of a vague but painful animal association. It was like 
one of those morning recollections which come upon us abruptly, on awaking in 
some scene of novel and sudden misfortune, when the actual sensation con- 
trasts violently with the previous dream of more habitual images of pleasure 
and comfort. 

The next impression was a strong conviction of the little change which had 
come over the venerable edifice. ‘The aspect of the interior had nearly faded 
from the memory, but its images, though dormant, were not extinct. The first 
| glance of the eye, therefore, was a perfect recognition. ‘There, stood the beau- 
tiful chapel, the statue, the clock turrets of antique mould, and the dingy barn- 
like brick structures which complete the square, precisely as they were left ; not 
| a stone changed—scarcely a stone forgotten. Even the quarterly chiming of the 
bells was asa well-known music. There, too, stood the nitch in the chapel where 
the boy of nine years old played ball, the day he was first numbered on the 
books of the college. There, also, stood the cloisters intact—there the hall 
| with its everlasting smell of mutton ; and behind the hall, unchanged in its 
| minutest details, stood a certain well-remembered dreary back-yard, surrounded 
by its offices, where the overworked child had so often sought rest and shelter 
from the ever-renewing labours of that most odious of servitudes, fagging ; 
and where he had so often eaten his heart with longings after home—its ease, 
its comforts, and its affections. In ascending to the long chamber, also, there 
was still in existence the identical step, on the right side of the door, where 
forty and more years ago it was his nightly task to clean knives. Within, the 
chamber is exactly as the night when last he slept init. There, was to be re- 
cognized the bed, whose sheets (in failure of a surplice) once served for a towel 
to wipe certain plates, which, as fag to the supper-table, he had (not) washed— 
| those sheets, whose tell-tale stains procured him so sound athrashing. There, 

again, the last in the long row, was the very bedstead in which, on the first 
entrance, he cried himself to sleep; that bed from which he had so often hur- 
| ried at the arbitrary and dreaded summons of ‘last goes.” Verily, if at the 
| moment of this visit any one had uttered the cry, he would still have started to 
obey its call. In the right-hand corner at the bottom of the room, there is still 
to be seen the little study whence a furtive outlet had once been contrived for 
| the stealthy, nocturnal visit to Windsor. How few probably are now alive to 
remember the consternation excited by Davies’s unexpected presence, after the 
doors had long been locked; when he walked directly to the spot, and drew 
without hesitation from its concealment, the knotted rope which had facilitated 
| the nightly escape! How few remember the plays secretly performed in this 
chamber, which lasted till the dawn of day, and to behold which the oppidans 
| were smuggled in without detection ! 
j * * . 
From the dirty and frowsy interior, it was pleasing to escape to the open air, 
' and tothe cheerful scenery of the play-ground, with its delicious verdure, and 
the pleasant murmur of the silvery Thames that skirts it. The position of Eton 
is, indeed, a noble site. ‘The munificent‘founder seems to have had a prudent 
jealousy of the tendency of all stipendiaries to neglect their functions, and to 
have established his school, as it were, under his own eye, that he might 





> * ° 


| himself 


“From the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights, th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey.” 

and be satisfied that every man he there employed was doing his duty. The 
reward to his descendants (how little soever they may care about the school) 
The proximity of this great national establishment to the resi- 
dence of the monarch forms an early and a lasting link in the chain of associa- 
tions, which binds the aristocracy to the throne, and contributes more power- 
fuily than all Dr. Hawtrey’s inculcations and example, to the prevalence of 
Toryism in the rising generation. Here, on the bench which overlooks the 
Thames, and skirts the brook where we used to catch craw-fish, I lingered for a 
time, while busy memory exercised itself in retracing by-gone themes, and in 
endeavouring to recall persons whose forms had faded into indistinctness. Of 
all the many companions, my equal. in age and station in the school, a few only 
have attained to distinction, save those with whom distinction is hereditary, and 
who ‘had taken the trouble to be burn” to greatness. Mediocrity and obscu- 
rity are the common lot; and I can scarcely cite a form-fellow wLo is 
known beyond the boundary of its owner's parish. The unfortunate Lacon, 
whose career was still more melancholy than it was brilliant, was a contempo- 
rary; and there are perhaps a few not wholly unknown to fame, whom the 
Church has raised to its places of eminence. Many (probably the larger por 
tion) are already gathered to their fathers: some represented in the school by 
their children—still more by their grand-children. Nature assiduous in the pur- 


The evil, it must be admitted, | evit of her own ends, has amply provided for the continuance of races ; but, 
Lhe | indifferent to individuals, casts them aside and destroys them when they have 


served her turn. 


| There exists in the library of the college a memorial of past generations that 


possesses a deeper interest. It is a bound volumé of exercises, which, in the 


struction of self reliance, and the formation of effeminate characters, there jargon of the schoul, were “ sent up for good ;” that is to say, which were con- 


is a middie term between such excess, on the one hand, and the unlicensed 


liberty of fagging, with the total neglect of all moral education, on the other, | rude a 


which a judicious régime might seize upon ; and by which manliness would be 


attainable, without a sacrifice of other qualities, to say the least of them, equal- | 


ly valuable. 

It is a fearful experiment to revisit, at the end of so many years, the haunts 
of the schoolboy, and to obtain such tangible evidence of the long interval 
which separates the actual observer from his former self. What of all that 


made the sum of the infant's existence remains to the mature man! How 
many mutations of character has he undergone! How little is there in com- 
mon between the two moral entities, so diversified, yet still the same! What 


also has become of that other individual, the enterprising, passionate, mobile, 
and inconsiderate youth, who had strutted and fretted through the years which 
separate thetwo! Human identity—thou art an unfathomable mystery! Anat- 


sidered as abéve the average excellence. In this volume may be seen, in the 
nd ill-formed characters so distinctive of Etonian penmanship, the pro- 
ductions of boys whose genius has since delighted the nation, and on whuse 
glowing thoughts senates have hung enraptured ; but whose political errors, and 
ill-direeted philosophy—whose ignorance of all that science which is not taught, 
and all that wisdom which is scouted and denounced by the paid teachers of the 
public—have worked the woe of their contemporaries, and filled the pages of 
history with characters of blood. Among these is af exercise of Canning’s (@ 
copy of verses on the corrupting influence of gold), and its illustration is— 
‘* What fora ducat’—The canvassing of a rotten borough!” That Canning, 
in after-life, closed his eyes to the evil he there so smartly exposed, and that he 
ranged himself with the decided enemies of reform, is matter probably of the 
gravest roproach that has been urged against his memory. In taking up this po- 
sition, he has been accused of sinning against the light of reason, and of know 
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ingly upholding the profitable abuse, at the expense of honesty and the welfare 
of hiscountry, If, in any degree, there is ground for such an accusation—if, 
at his onset in life, he indeed wilfully sacificed the just to the expedient—who 
shall say that the deeds of that depravity were not sown alike in what was not 
caught at Eton, and in what was? 

Much stress is laid, in general estimation, upon the liberalizing tendency of 
classical reading ; and on the whole, perhaps, the notion is not altogether erro- 
neous. What, however, is the moral history of the Roman republic, as under- 
stood and taught in these countries !—A supercilious contempt of popular rights, 
and admiration of the overbearing despotism of an oligarchy. But whatever of 
generosity and of true greatness is disclosed by the writers of antiquity, must 
fall dead upon imaginations fixed closely upon longs and shorts, and from which 
all lights are shut out, save those of a scanty and imperfect philology. It is not 
merely that the sciences and the modern languages (including even our own) 


are banished from the course of scholastic education in our public schools, but | 


that the most simple and elementary instruction in morals is sedulously avoided. 
For the formation of the heart, nothing, absolutely nothing, is attempted, be- 
yond the dull sermons of the college chapel. In the society of the school, the 
practical morality of the higher orders of adults sets the tone ; and in its disci- 
pline, there is no instruction in principles to rectify the false judgments of co- 
teries and of factions. Indifferentism and selfishness form the moral atmosphere 
of the place; and charity is bound, in condemning the great mistake of Can- 
ning’s life, to remember that the taint of that atmosphere was in his veins from 
his early youth. Let me, however, not be misunderstuod. It is not the absence 
of ex cathedra instruction merely that I deprecate. Upon the whole, it may 
be safer to leave the young mind an absolute blank, than to fatigue it with cate- 
chismal maxims, and to make it an acquiescent receptacle for moral dogmas, 
which it is forbidden to question. The praper object of education is truth, not 
the particular opinions of any men, or set of men. Its aim should be, not to 
joad the memory, but to exercise the reason. It is not alone a code of particu- 
jar practises, but an examination of general principles which is wanted to form 
the early character of youth—to habituate it to weigh the consequences of ac- 
tions—to understand and to feel the hidden sources of the just and the unjust, 
the real and efficient motives that make one line of conduct preferable to 
another. 
* * * + * 

When it is considered, that to the public schools is committed the education 
of our statesmen, our lawyers, and our divines, and that in their walls the founda- 
tion is laid of the entire upper classes of society, the evil must be regarded as of 
the lastimportance But this is no place for details. Suffice it, that the system of 
our national education is deficient and erroneous—That it is cénturies behind the 
illumination of the age—and that it leaves those.who trust to it, in morals and 
in profitable instruction, far below those classes whose information is forced on 
them by the necessities of their daily avocations. Tw the people at large, the 
reformation of the public schools is a point of @mmense importance, inasmuch 
as it is essential to them that the persons charged with the management of the 
nation's affairs should be more competent and trust worthy; but to the aristo- 
cracy it is still more so ; because their very existence as a corps, the tenure of 
their supremacy in the sta'e, depends upon their not sinking below the average 
intellectual level of the general population. ‘ 

Let it not be imagined that these things are said in anger—that they are the 
ebullitions of a mind diseased by early painful recollections. The authords per- 
sonally unacquainted with any individual engaged in tuition. He is not insensi- 
ble to the benefits which he has derived from a scholastic education ; but, on 
the contrary, is anxious that the still greater benefits of which the public institu- 
tions are susceptible, should be rendered available to future generations. He may 
in truth say with Petrarch,— 

‘Tn parlo per ver dire, 

Non per odio d’ altrui, ne per disprezzo.”’ 
With this protest, farewell to thee, Eton! That a recurrence to thy long-for- 
gotten scenes was fraught with melancholy recollections, was not altogether thy 
fault ; but that it was so, is sufficient guarantee that the visit will not be repeat- 
ed Fare thee well, then, and for ever! That thou mayest long continue the 
haunt of the Muses, and become indeed the nursing mother of our English youth 
(and to that end, that thou mayest be speedily, ay, and radically reformed), is my 
parting wish ! 

—>—_ 
LITERARY REPORT. 


A Work that promises to excite great interest is announced, among a variety 
of others, for speedy publication by Mr. Colburn. It is entitled, * Original 
Memoirs of the Court of George IV. By a Deceased Nobleman,”’ and is to 
be printed from the original manuscript. , ; 

Among other literary attractions, we are promised immediately the ** Posthu- 
mous Memoirs of a Peeress.” This work is to be edited by the Lady Char- 


lotte Bury, who is also busily engaged in seeing through the press her own new | 


” 


work of fiction, with the all-interesting appellation of * Love. ' 
Mrs. Charles Gore has nearly ready for publication a little book, entitled the 
“ Rose Fancier’s Manual, comprising an account of the Culture and Propagation 


of Roses.” 


{n the press, the Auto-Biography of William Godwin, together with his Cor- | 


respondence, and a Continuation of his Memoirs to the time of his Death, by 


his Daughter, Mrs. Shelley. 
the author of “Caleb Williams” cannot fail to command general attention. 


A new edition is.on the eve of appearance of ** The Diary of a Desennuyée,” | 


universally admitted to be one of the most brilliant pictures extant of Parisian 
ociety and manners. « ‘ 
: The Fifth Monthly Part of Capt. Brenton’s ‘‘ Naval History of Great Bri- 
tain,” now ready, contains fine Portraits of Admiral Duckworth, and Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, with Plans, &c. 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Authoress of “ a 
new work of fiction in preparation, called * Uncle Horace. 
A Biographical, Historical, and Chtonological Dictionary of Remarkable 
Persons and Occurrences connected with the Art of Typography, by C. H. 
Timperley, is announced in parts. 





sketches of Irish Character,” &c., has a | 









ey will take rank and order according to their contents and intrinsic 





when th 
merits.” 


| Pride.— My brethren,” said Swift in a sermon, “there are three sorts of 
| pride—of birth, of riches, and of talents. I shall now speak of the latter, none 
_ of you being liable to that abominable vice.—If we add to our pride, what we 
| cut from less favourite faults, we are merely taking our errors out of one poc- 
| ket to put them into another.” 
_ _ Practice—Does not always make perfect. Curran, when told by his phyai- 
| clan, that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, teplied—** That is odd 
_ enough, for I have been practising al) night.” 

Pen—The silent mouthpiece of the mind, which gives ubiquity and perma- 
nence tothe evanescent thought of amoment. _—, 

MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
The New Baronets’ Club. 

Ye valorous Sirs, in your armour and spurs, : 
Whose crest is a hand red and gory ; ° 
I prithee adhere to the sword and the spear, * 
| A Club cannot add to your glory. 


_ Sounds.—What a noisy creature would a man be were his voice, in propor- 
tion to his weight, as loud as that of a locust! A locust can be heard at the 
| distance of 1-16th of a mile. The golden wren is said to weigh but half an 
| Ounce; so that a middling sized man would weigh down not short of 4000 of 
_ them ; and it must be strange if a golden wren would not out-weigh four of 
our locusts. Supposing, therefore, that a,common man weighs as much as 
16,000 of our locusts, and that the note of a locust can be heard 1-16th of a 
mile, a man of common dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limb, ought to be 
able to make himself distinctly heard at the distance of 1600 miles ; and when 
he sneezed, *‘ his house ought to fall abayt his ears !" 


When Lord Lyttleton died, leaving Mallet £100 to superintend the publica- 
tion of an infidel work, which his Lordship had not the courage to publish in his 
life time, Doctor Johnson observed that he had charged a blunderbus which 
he durst not let off, and had given a Scotchman. half-a-crown to pull the 
trigger. 

A husband complained of his wife before a magistrate for assault and battery, 
and it appeared on evidence that he had pushed the door against her and she in 
turn had pushed it against him, whereupon the counsel for the defendant said 
that he could see no impropriety in a husband and wife a-doring each other. 


NINA: TO HER LAP-DOG. : 

OY RU sol C cold, 

Dear Beau, to my caress ! 
Can you not C I plainly told 

Thereby my love’s X 8? 
Whene’er IC R A of light, 

I plunge U in the C ; 
Or C Zif U B at night 

With thirst, I give you T. 


From your D K of mirthfor rise 
Of joy, [take my Q; 

And Pincher’s M T charms despise, 
In size though W. 


BT or OP might SA 
To paint your F EG; 

For ne’er from L M N tal clay ° 
Came such an N T T! 


Dismias the P QO my bird, 
He must X QZ B; 

*Twas Jane the maid taught him that word 
Of strife, *O BCT.” 


N V makes puss your N M E, 
For when your form is nigh, 

Her C D coat can scarcely be 
A P's worth in her I. 


And should X U V E so good 
E’er tempt the dog-thief’s snare ; 
Despite X P D N C would 
ICQNE where. 


i Such X L N C merits well 





| 









foot, Westminster, at 253. per head, when, upon a 
preside, a stranger in the rooum but who wasup 

of the gentlemen present, proffered his services, whieh were thankfully accept- 
ed. After dinner he pushed the bottle about bravely aud said it was time to 
collect the reckoning, which on being put into bis hand®, he left the room to 
discharge the bill and settle with the waiters, but wa 
in his pocket, bidding the tavern-keeper and bis wife atythe bar good night. 













(September), accompanied by her father, after a delightfol sojourn in the East, 
where every facility had been afforded her, by those in 

Porte, to enable her to give a: faithful account of the customs, manners, and 
habite, of the natives of that interesting part of the world. Miss Pardoe has’ 
been peculiarly fortunaie in being at Constantinople during the whole of the 
carnival, in witnessing 
the marriage ceremony of the Princess Mibirma, in April last, and joining in 
the festivities on the occasion, having been received at the Palace of the Svl- 
tana, the Sultan's sister, during the principal days,as her guest; and latterly, 


at the restoration of liberty to the ladies of the Imperial Palace on the 4th of 
September. a 


power at the Sublime 


the procession to the Bairam, and in being present at 


Last week a party of eight gentlemen met to dine at the tavern at the bridge 
as to who shouki 
1o be the friend of one 


off with the whole 


From an official return just published by Lieutenant Low, the Government 


agent in Liverpool, it appears thatt the number of persons who emigrated from 
thre port of Liverpool under his superintendence during the first two quarters of 


the present year, that is to say, up to July the 5th, 1236, was 24,065 > and the 
total number who have emigrated under the same superintendence sfnce Janva- 


| TY, 1833, was 76,839. The increase in the second quarter in the present year — 


was 8,254, when compared with the corresponding quarter in the previous year. 
— Liverpool Chronicle. : , 

The monument or obelisk in honour of the late Sir Jobn Malcolm, G.C.B, 
on Langho!m-hill, the foundation stone of which was laid about 12 months ago, 
has been completed. Its height is 100 feet, and it has a very fine effeet in the 
scenery of that delightful district. 

At the recent coronation of the Emperor and Empress of Austria, the large 
diamond, called the ‘* Duke of Tuscany,” from its having formerly belonged to 
the duchy, and now included in the crown jewels of Austria, was, after an in- 
terval of several years, exposed to the view of the public. It is one of the 
largest in Europe, weighing 139 1-2 carats. It is of a bell shape, aad of a 
slight yellow tinge ; its value is estimated_at 2,627,139 francs. : 

An officer of rank, “ well known in the political and scientific world,” adver- 
tises that he has discovered a new compound rocket that will set ap enemy's 
ship on fire if discharged two thousands yards off, and a shell twice as destruc - 
tive as the old one. He offers those interesting’ articles to privateers, African 
traders, &c. ‘' Provided with such means, besides several others, the smallest 
vessel will (he says) infallibly destroy ur compel to surrender any first-rate ship 
of war.” r 

Madame Petronella Moens, who received, some years sincé, a gelden medal 
in honour of her poetry, placed iton the afar of her country during the late 
financial difficulties; but the King of Holland, hearing of the fact, replaced 
it with another more valuable,*with a suitable inscription.—~Journal de la Haye. 

An Ungallant .Magistrate —In the case of a refractory husband who was 
placed in durance vile some few days ago for refusing to maintain his wife, in 
consequence of her ill-temper, Mr. Hall, the stipendiary magistrate of this 
town, held, that if every wife afflicted with a similar infirmity was to be desert- 
ed by her spouse, half the matrons in Liverpool would be compelled to taste: 
again the sweets of single blessedness.— Liverpoo! Mail. 

The last concerts at which the late Madame Malibran sang on the Continent 
were two at Liege, for which she received 10,000 francs (400/.) An offer was 
made to her to sing at two concerts at Bruss@ls on the same liberal terms, but 
owing to her engagement at Manchester,"and evidently some indisposition, the 
offer was declined. - 


Mr. Sheridan Knowles has entered into a literary contest with three Clergy- 


men, in and near Devonport, on the long-dieputed subject of the utility or in- 
jury of the stage to the cause of morality apd seligion. 


The Liberals have failed in, their endeavours to get up a reform festival at 
Poole. Friday was the day named, but the plan was abandoned from the 
stewagds’ inability to get rid of tickets.—Dorset Chronicle. * 


The hotel which M. Rothschild is building at Paris, is from the designs of M. 
Duponchet, the director of the Opera, When completely furnished it will have 
cost four millions of francs (160,000/. sterling). Since the celebrated hutel Or- 
mond no residence of so magnificent a character has been erected by a private 
individual. 





The pencil of H.B. 

{ When dead—lI’ll write to L.E.L. 

To write your LE G. 

Dover, September 29th, 1836. 

|ants. ‘I printed Grantley Berkeley’s ‘Spirit of the Wye,’ and thought, at 

the time, some one ought to write the Spirit of the Ex ; but I never thought I 

should have lived to see the spirit extracted from the whole alphabet.”’ ] 

| 

| ecution it is usual for him to give a grand entertainment to other officials, 

| weapon with which the fatal deed is done is a long kind of sword, with a hollow 

| along the back and handle, made to contain quicksilver; andethe blow is struck 
by the executioner holding .t in both hands; the Violence used in striking the 

| blow causes the quicksilver to rush towards the point, and materially assists 

| its progress ; notwithstandiag, the executioner is frequently*obliged to strike 

twice. 

We give the following anecdote from an ear and eye witness of the scene it 
relates :—‘ Lady Morgan was receiving morning visitors in her house in Dublin, 
| a year or two back, when Mr. D’Almaine, of Soho square, was announced.— 
|*Mr. D’Almaine! I don’t know Mr. D’Almaine !’—‘I am come (said the well- 


known musical publisher) to wait on your Ladyship, to learn if you have yet |” 


Books in the Press.—Streams of Knowledge from the Fountains of Wisdom, | disposed of the new copyright of * Kate Kearney !’’—’ The copyright! have J 
consisting of Extracts from Shakspeare, &c., interspersed with Sayings of the | the copyright of * Kate Kearney !’'-—* Surely you must remember that you are 


Wisest Men since the days of Solomon. nee od 7 
Journal of a Tour to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, with a Series of Twenty- 

four Illustrations from Drawings taken on the spot, comprising the most in- 

teresting Views of the Country between Grand Cairo and Beirout, by F. Arun- 


dale. 


The Biography of the Early Church, by the Rev. R. W. Evans, M.A., Au- | ment, ready made out, and I offer-—~’ 


thor of “* The Rectory of Vale Head.”—London, Oct. 1, 1836 
—— 


Vaviceties. 


Bachelor.—One who is so fearful of marrying, lest his wife should become | 
his mistress, that he aot unfrequeutly finishes His career by converting his mis- 
“A married man,” said Dr. Johnson, ** has many cares ; but 
Cutting himself off from a great blessing, for 
fear of some trifling annoyance, he has rivalled the wiseacre who secured him- 


tress into a wife. 
a bachelor has no pleasures 


self against corns, by amputating his leg. 


Life.—Life has been compared to tragedy, comedy, and farce. 
served for Talieyrand to consider it as a4 one-act piece. 


act be at an end!” asked Talleyrand. 


Good Mangers.—* My Lord,” said a newly appointed chaplain, I have not public characters offering their journals to the passengers on the top of a coach | 


been accustomed to the tables of the great, are there any ceremonies to be par- | ,, Sharp practice ” isa political cannonade, full of furi and humour ; the grouping 


It was re- 
[ know not why the 
world calls me a wicked man,” said Rulhére, ** for I never in the whole course 
of my life committed more than one act of wickedness.”"—" But when will this 


the author !’—*‘ Scarcely ! ’tis so very long ago!’—*‘ You sold the copyright to 
Power, of the Strand..—* Did I! what ceuld I have got for it !’—‘I really do 
not know ; but, as his copyright is expired, I am desirous to re-purchase it. 
The author may as well have something by a song that has a great sale and will 
be pirated.’—*‘ To be sure she may, Mr. D’Almaine !’—‘ I have brought an agree- 
(Mr D’Almaine produced a bank bill). 
Lady Motgan laughed héartily, signed the agreement, took the money—and 
‘Kate Kearney’ is again a staple commodity in the musical market, and about 
to appear in her new and dignified transformation of a musical romance, at the 
, Queen's Theatre. 
Caricatures.—H. B's last two caricatures, are, at least one of them, highly 
It represents Lord Chanricarde in his balloon ascent, and character- 
istic likeness of the rising statesman. ‘The other is one of the best, both for 
art and humour, io the whole series. It represents Lord John Russell dancing 
the fetter dance in the Beggar's Opera, whilst Hume and O’Counell, as Peachum 
and Lockit, look on. 
isters, though mere shadows in the distance, Jess admirable proofs of the artist’s 
talent. The preceding three, which we omitted to notice on “their appearance, 
are also very amusing squibs. ‘*A gentle warning” represents the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lydhurst tearing down the dil/s stuck on the wall by Lord 
John Russell and Lord Morpeth, as bill-stickers. The “rival newsmongers” 
| anticipates the effects of the alteration*in the stamp. duties, and has many 


| amusing. 


ticularly observed, of which | may be supposed ignorant !” I don’t know of any admirable. 


” sai ship, *‘ except that it is considered very vulgar to put your | 
thing,” said his Lordship p ia MS. | 
who has lived all his life in good society, should be so vulgar as to help any body | 
upon the plate which stands before him, instead of using that the servant pre- | 
Her grace was actually drying a snuffy pocket handkerchief at the fire 


knife in your mouth.” “I wonder,” said the old Duchess of G, 


sents,” y 
while she uttered this criticism.—New Monthly Magazine. 


" , r— d e hearing a person tell how much he felc 
Feeling fer Another —A Quaker onc g ails ade’ be, 


for another, who was suflering, and neqded his assistance, 
“ Friend, hast thou felt in thy pocket for bim! 


Mechanics v. Poetry.—It has been ilt-naturedly said that the inventor of the 
wheelbarrow has done more service to mankind than the writer of the Iliad and 


the Odyssey. 


Embalming.—Making a flesh statue—eternalizing a corpse—perpetuating the 


» . >} 
perishable with mofe pains than we take to save that which Is immortal. 


ence, is still retained in some parts of the country, as also that of the a 

ve 
young wife happens to hit first upon that containing the money, she keeps It— 
if not, her husvand gives ber two or three light cuts with the whip —Hence, no 
doubt, has arisen the universal opinion abroad, that the luw-born Russian make 


7 , , 
depositing in one boot a sum of mone¥, and in the other a small whip. 


known his love for his wife by the application of chastisement 


Library.—A precious catacomb, whe:ein are embalmed, and preserved im- 


perishably, the great minds of the dead, who will never die. 


‘Ip the library of the world,” says Champfort, * men have hitherto been 
The time is coming 


ranged according to the forin, the size, and the binding. 


a 
Suitntary. 
Sir Robert Peel is paying a visit to Prince Talleyrand, at Valencay. The 
Oct. 1. 
ed in England, on leave from his Diplomatic duties. 
Leger. 


western provinces (India) 


[Found in the office—supposed to have been dropped by one of the assist- 


Respectable Jack Ketch.—The public executioner at Basle is a surgeon of 
The life of so prominent a literary character as | eminence in that city, and much esteemed by the natives; and after every ex- | 


The | 


The expression of the three is inimitable; nor are min- | 


It is now quite certain that Mr. L. Burges, and a gentleman of large proper- 


| ty in the neighbourhood, will come forward as candidates at the next election for 


Bath. Mr. Roebuck had better imitate me-conduet of his friend Sir W. Moles- 
worth, and retire, for he has no chance of being again elected as 4 representa- 
tive of that city.—Dorset Chronicle. 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. 
Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath’s calm smile, 
The church of our fathers, how meekly it stands ; e 
O villagers, gaze on the old hallowed pile, 
It was dear to their hearts, it was raised by their hands, 
Who loves not the place where they worshipped their God 7 
Who loves not the ground where their ashes repose ? 
. Dear even the daisy that blooms on the sod, 
For dear is the dust out of which it arose. ’ 


Then say, shall the church which our forefathers built, 
Which the te:npésts of ages have battéted in vain, 
Abandoned by us in supineness Or guilt, ° 
Oh say, shall it fall by the rash and profane 1 
No, perish the impious hand that would take 
One shred from its altar, one sione from its towers, 
The life blood of martyrs has flowed for its sake, e 
And its fall—if it fall—shall be reddened with ours. 


Mont Blano —On the 7th and 8th of this month Mr. Alfred. Waddington, ac- 
companied by six guides, three volunteers, and five assistants, ascended Mont 
Blanc most succesfylly. They set out at half-past six, a. m; passed the night 
at the Grand Mulets, which they ‘reached at a quarter after one o’clock ; and 





It is said that Lord George Bentinck is a winner of nearly £15,000 on the St. north west. 


Sir Charles Metcalf, G.C.B., has accepted the office of Governor of the 
The Court of Directors have sanctioned the con- 
tinuance to him of the allowances of a Governur of Agra, with two Seereta- 


ries. The ceremony of investing Sir Charles by Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
Curious Marriage Custom.—The old Russian custom of the bride, ved = General, with the Grand Cross of the Bath, took place at the Governinent House 
evening of the wedding day, taking off her husband’s boot, in pledge of obedi- on the 14th of March. 


pointed to the Government of Jamaica. 


Emperor of Russia [ b 
sian navy at an early age, and rose to command the Emperor s fleet. 


Sir Evan Morray M‘Gregor has been appointed Governor of Barbadoes, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, Demerara, and Berbice, vice Sir Lionel Smith, ap- 


By the latest accounts from Miss Pardoe, it appeared that she purposed | . o 
| Jeaving Constantinople for Vienna, on ber return to England, on the 7th inst.) Prince Polignac and his companions are to be removed from Ham to privat 


started at three o’chvck on the following morning for the sdmmit. At six, they 
breakfasted on the grand plateau, on their frozen provisions ; and, at a quarter- 
past ten, achieved their ultimate object Their pulses were above 100, and they 
were literally ina high fever; but Mr. W. made some interesting observations. 
At six in the evening the adventurous travellers arrived at the Chalet des 
Pelerins in safety. ‘ 

The cotton manufactures in the west of Scotland are exceedingly brisk, it 
being found hardly possible to execute all the orders received at New Lanark. 
A mill burnt down in 1819 has been rebuilt, and a water-wheel, 36 feet in 
diameter, is making, to drive the machinery. All the iron-works are in full 
operation, and in general the manufactures of all kinds were never in greater ac- 
tivity — Scotsman. ° 

Death of the Right Hoh. Sir Robert Graham.—We regret to have to an- 
nounce the death of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Graham (which took place at 
Kingston on the 28th inst.), in the 93d year of his age. ‘This kind-hearted and 
| traly highly-finished gentleman was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 

the year 1762. He took his degree, being third wrangter (bis classical attain- 
| ments being also of the highest order) in 1766; he soon after attached himself 
to the profession of the law, and having been appointed Attorney G- neral to the 
Prince of Wales, with whom he wag a great favourite, he, in 1801, was pro- 
| moted to be a Baron of the Exchequer. He retired in 18283, when his present 
Majesty called him to his Privy, Council. 4 


| The Revenue —The amount of the revenue presents an increase of the pre- 
sentover the last year of £2,700,000, and £1,026,000 upon the quarter.—— 
The cholera has almost entirely ceased in Italy. In the Roman states it exists 
only in Ancona—and there only toa very limited extent. The title of Lord 





Right Hon. Bart. and his Lady will return to England in about three weeks.— North, which has been in abeyance for the last 39 years, has at length an 


The Harvest. 





‘owner, Lady Guildford’s daughter having given birth to a son. 


Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, is shortly expect- |—Considerable apprehensions are beginning to berfelt in Ircland for the state 


Very gloomy accounts have been received from the nurth and 
The western coast, the islands, and the highlands of Scotland, are 
in a very precarious state. The royalists were actively moving against the 
| Carlists in every quarter wher@Carlists were to be found. Alaix was in bot 
pursuit of Gofnez. Villareal, the Carlist commander-in-chief, bad retired to 
‘ the other side of the Ebro. The Portuguese auxiliaries had resumed offénsive 
operations against the Carlists. Madrid was perfectly tranquil on the Sth of 
| October. Mina was not expected to live. Mr. Forrest was to appear in the 
Gladiator, at Drury Lane, on the 17th of October. The Belgian government 
| has applied to that of England forleave to disinter the body of Madame Mati- 
bran, and remove it to Brussels. The English government of course referred 
the matter to the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities of Manchester, who 
have refused. It wae supposed that M. de Beriot would have to come over in 


of the crops. 











s| The Russian Admiral Gleig arrived in town on Wednesday from Cronstadt, person. 

for the purpose of taking charge of the new steam-vessel recently built for the | 

‘he Admiral is an Englishman, but entered into the Rus- | France is anxious to c! it amicably, but all the Swiss Councils except Ge- 
O close it 4 y 


Nothing farther has taken place in the affair between France and Switzerland. 


| neva have agreed to resolutions couched in a belligerent spirit. Meantime the 
| blockade is enforced with the utmost rigor. The . French papers say ths 
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. where they will still be kept in confinement, ‘but in more comfortable 
a + Ao cweemuantee than at present. The Prince had consented to pe- 
tition the King for mercy, but bis fellows would not agree, and he would not 
separate himeelf from them. ‘Their refusal grows out of their determination 
not recognise the royalty of Louis Philippe. The French squadron sailed for 
Portugal on the 11th with instructions to employ furce in contravention of all 
plots, and especially to prevent the disembarkation of Don Miguel, on the land- 
ing of any arms intended for his service.—— A report was in circulation at 
A eypo. on the 9th of September, that Mehement Ali, of Egypt, was dead. 
Gen Cordova had arrived at Paris.——A misunderstanding took place at 











Smyrna, between the French and. American Consuls, in consequence of an | 


American me:chant vessel having been boarded by a French nraft-of-war’s boat 
in search of deserters. The American Captain abandoned his ship to the 


French officer, who carried her into Smyrna,———The marriage of the King of 
He will return to his kingdom with | 


Greece was to take place early in ober. 
his bride, in December.—— Large exportations of hay were making in Scotland 
for this country. A young alligator was caught off one of the docks at Lon- 
don on the 10th of October.——The frigate North Star arrived at Portsmouth 





on the 12:h of October, from South America, baying on board 1,300,000 dollars | termination of the indefinite time which 
Admiral Lord Saumatéz* of the royal navy, died on the 9th of | ed tm ¢he firsg verse, an 





in silver. 
October, aged 80. He had been in the service 66 years. The king of France 
has pardoned 62 individuals in prison for political offences, but neither of the 
state-prisoners at Ham is among them. The ministerial papers say that they 
would be patdoned if they would ask, for mercy 
the capital-of "Mozambique, Africa, in which the government of Donna Maria 
was overturned. The revolters gained possession of the forts and the town, 
whieh they held from the 26th May to the 14th June, and were preparing to 
murder the Governor and Eur8peans, and make off with the plunder, when the 
Bryish brig of war Leveret, happened toenter the harbpr, by whose aid the law- 
ful authorjties were reinstated, and the insurgents made prisoners. The loss 
of the Carlists in their repulse at St. Sebastian on the Lst of October, was more 
than 100%, according to the bulletin of Col Evans. Twenty-seven of the 
4! peers of Portugal have solemnly protested against the decree, lately issued, 
ploclamming the constitution of 1822 ——Tbe London Lancet in denouncing the 
physicfing who attended Madame Malibran ; expresses great dissatisfaction with 
the remarks of Dr. Bellomini ; and demands a disinterment and examination of 
the todj.—+There had been a tremendous explosion of the gas works in the 
Old, Kent Road. The flash of flame, sfreamed 




















artillery. Several men were killed. The Times congratulates the country 
on the returft of four conservative members of Parliament for the two divisiens 
of No:thamtonshire, despite of the ill-matched alliance between the radicals 
and the oligarchy of Whig Lords, Spencer, Fitzwilliam and Northampton. 
War-Otlice, Sept 30.—7th Let Drags : Surg. W. Daunt, M D, from the 44th 
Ft, to be Surg, v. White app. tathe Rifle Brigade —14th Ft: R. W. Romer, 
Gevt. to be Ens, by por. v. Cox app. to the 39:h Ft—15th Fr. Lt. R Hart 
from the bp. of the Cape Regt, to be Lt. without pur, v Moore prom; Ens. 
J R. Nash to be Lt, by pur, v. Harf who rets; F. Colborne, Gent, to be Ens 
by pur. v Nash.—24th Ft: Staff-Asst-Surg. G. Ledingham, M D to be Asst- 
Surg. v. Crawford whotres. —39th Ft: Ens. H Hardinge to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Browne who rets; Ens. F. 


An insurrection broke out in | 


athwart the sky like a) 
blazing comet, and the noise of the e&plosion was like the roar of a peal of | 


Che Albion. 


and the tree yielding fruit whose seed was in itself after its kind, and Gop saw 
that 12 was good: 
| 13. And the evening and the morning were the third day, 
| Upon the same yet unimpeached authority we are taught that fish and fowl 
| were not created till the fourth day, nor the beasts of the earth until the fifth ; 
and yet we find Dr. Buckland admitting that geological discoveries do not agree 
| systematically with the sacred account of the creation, and saying, “Tf any 
creation of vegetables preceded that of animals,” such and such is the case ; 
| so that not only the interpretation of the word, day, must be varied to suit the 
| convenience of the geologist, but the very order,of creation itself inverted. The 
| implied doubt, however, is the startling point. a 
| » With regard to the length*of the day, and the period of millions of years, 
perhaps, which may have inteyvened between the events described in the first 


| and second verses, and those which are narrated in the third. 


‘The second verse,” says Dr, Buckland, “ may describe the condition of 
the earth on the evening of the first day (for, in the Jewish mode of computa- 
tion used by Moses,"each day is reckoned from the beginning of one evening to 
| the beginning of anqher evening). ‘This first evening may be considered as the 
followed the primeval creation announc- 
d as the commencement of the first of the six succeeding 
| days in which the earth was tobe fitted up and peopled ina manner fit for the 
| reception of mankind.” 


f Dr. Buckland says—"* Weare not told that the substance of the sun and moon 


| were first called into existence upon the fourth day—the text may equally im- 
ply thas these bodies were then prepared and appointed to eertain offices of high 
importance to mankind "—* to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the 
day and over the night,” “to be for signs and for seasons, for days and for 
years.” “The fact of their creation has been stated inthe first verse.” 

Now, as to our not being told that the substance of the sun and moon were 
first called into existence on the fourth day, we certainly read in verse 16, ‘ And 
| Gop made two great lights, the greater light to rule the day and the lesser light 
| to rule the night. He madeé the stars also.” 

This, we think, most distinctly tells us that Gop made the swn and moon on 
| the fourth day. And with respect to the * fact of their creation having been 
| stated in the first verse, we confess we cannot find it there. ‘In the beginning 
| Gop created the heaven and earth.’ Now, certainly, neither sun nor moon js 
| spoken of in that verse, but on the contrary, as the very next verse declares, 
** That darkness was on the face of the waters.” 

Without stopping to remark that the declaration of the purpose for which the 
sun and moon were made, to divide seasons, days, and years, completely over- 
throws the agreeable fancy of making a day ten, or twenty, or thirty thousand 
years long to dove-tail with the new geological system, we must beg to no- 
tice Dr. Buckland’s observations upon the senventh verse, ‘ He made the stars 
also.” * 

“Tt seems impossible,” says Dr. Buckland, “to include the fixed stars among 
the bodies which are said to have been set up in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth, since, without the aid of telescopes, by far the greater 
number of them are invisible. The same principle seems to pervade the descrip- 
tidn of creation which concerns our planets. the creation of its component mat- 





| ter having been announced in the first verse, the phenomena of geology, like 
_.Cox from the 14th Ft, to be Ens. v. Hardinge |-those of astronomy, are passed over in silence, aud the narrative proceeds at 


—4lst : J. de Blaquiere, Gent. to be Ens. by pur v. Patterson, app. to the 85th | once to details of the actual creation, which had more immediate reference to 
Fi —44th : Surg. W. H. Young, from the Ceylon Regt. to be Surg. v. Daunt, | man” 


app. to the 7th Lgt. Drags-—85th : Lieut. H. S. Browne to be Capt. by pur. v. | 
| over, to solve the difficulty which*would otherwise attend the statement of the 


Kerr, who ret. Ens. W. Crofton to be Lieut. by pur. v. Browne; Ens. A. 


Patterson. from the 41st Ft. to be Ens. v Crofton —Rifle Brig.: Sur. M. White | 
from the 7ih Lgt. Drags. to be Sar. v. F. Scott, whu rets. upon h.p.—Ceylon | 


* The interpretation here proposed,” continues Dr. Buckland, ‘* seems, more- 


appearance of light upon the first day, whilst the sun, moon, and stars are not 
made to appear,urtil the fourth. If we supposeall the heavenly bodies and the 


Rifle Regt: Assist.-Sur. D. Ewing from the Rifle Brig. to be Sur. v. Young, | earth to have been created at the indefinately distant time designated by the 


app. te the 44th Ft.—RL Newfoundjand Vet Com.: Capt. W. Bindon, from the 
b.p of the 12th Ft. to be Capt v. F.G. Drewry, who excs.—Unatt.; Lt. T. 


word ‘beginning,’ and that the darkness described on the evening of the first 
day was a temporary darkness, produced by an accumulation of dense vapours 


Moore, from the 15th Ft. to’ be Capt. without pur.—Brevet: Maj. Gen. Sir S. | ‘upon the face of the deep;’ an incipient dispersion of these vapours may have 


Whittingham, K.C.B. and K.C.H “to be Lt. Gen. in the Windward and Lee- 


readmitted light to the earth upon the first day, whilst the exciting cause of 


ward Is ands only. —Erratum in the Gazete of the 23d: Fof It. E. W. Wil- | light was still obscured; the further purification of the atmosphere upon the 


ton, from the 78th Ft. to Capt. Unatt. by pur. v. R. Stephens, who rets.; 
Lr. E..W. W. Pawsey, from the 78gh Ft., to be Capt. Unatt. by pur. &c. 


Office of O dnatice, Sept. 21.—Corps of Roya] Engineers: 2d Capt. R S. | 


Young, to te Capt. v. Prince, placed on the Retired List; Jst Lt. H P. Wulff! 
| was criticising some modern book of travels, the accuracy of which was entirely 


to be 2d Capt v. Young 2d Lt. J. G. M'Kerlie to be Lat Lt. v. Wolff. 
War Office, Oct. 7.—Lt. W. Stewart, from the 57th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. 
v Sheppard, who excs.—Bth Ft.: Assist -Sur. G Dolmage, from the 88th Regt. 


of Ft to be Assist.-Sur,—22d Ft. Lt. E. S N. Campbell to be Capt. by pur. v. | volume ascribes to Gop Almighty, to natural causes and effects. 


Mayne, who retires; Lt. J. W. Kyffin, from the 89th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. v. 


Campbell —26th Ft.: Ens. and Quartermaster J. Rodgers, from the 38th Regt. | 
of Fr. tw be Paymaster, v. Whitty dec.—33d Ft.: Staff-Assist.-Sur. J. M. 


M ‘Donald to be Assist.-Sur.—85th Ft: Staff-Assist -Surs. T. C. Gaulter, M.D. 
to be Assist.-Surg.—38th Ft.: Lt. G. G. Watkins, from the hp. of the 9th 
Regt. of Ft to be Quartermaster, v. Rodgers, app. Paymaster to the 26th Regt. 
of Ft.—55th Ft: Ens J. Walker to be Lt. by pur. v. Norton, who rets.; T. 


read | 


fourth day may have caused the sun and moon and sta¥s to reappear in the firma- 
ment of heaven, /o assume their new relations tothe newly modified earth and the 
human race ”’ , 

In reading these suggestions of Dr. Buckland’s, one might rather fancy he 
questionable, than speaking of the Bible—forthe whole tenour of the remarks 
contained in the passage we have quoted, goes to attribute all that the sacred 
** Darkness 
upon the face of the waters” is considered as a fog, which the purification of 
the atmosphere hy the sun clears up; and.when this fog and vapour are dispelled, 
the sun and moun—which the Bible tells us‘ Gop madeon the fourth day, 
and set them in the firmament ’—re-appear, and assume their new relatiors, 
&e. &e. 

Dr. Buckland quotes an American Professor of Geology, of the name of 
Silliman, who contends that the period alluded to in the first verse of Genesis, 


Rovyus, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Walker.—57:h Ft: Lt W. C. Sheppard «in the beginning,” is not necessarily connected with the first day, and that it 
from the Ist Fi, tobe Lt, v Stewart who exchs —6Ist Ft:.Lt J. Russell from | may be regarded as standing by itself, and admitting of any extension backward 
the h p of the 27th Regt of Ft, to be Lt, v J. Cameron who exchs.—69th Ft : | 19 time which the facts may require! 








— 
caer 


Ens D K. O'Rgilly to be Lt, by pur, v Johnson who rets; C. F. Law, Gent, | 
to be Ens by pur, v O'Reilly. —78th Ft: Ens D. M‘Neil! to be Lt, by pur, vice | 


Pawsey prom; C. Pattison, Gent, to be Eus, by pur, v M'Neill. —82d Ft: Staff 


A&st-Surg T. Atkinson, M D, to be Asst-Surg.—85th Ft: W. Carson, Gent, | 


‘He is further disposed to consider the six days of creation as periods of 


time of indefinite length, and that the word ‘day’ is not of necessity limited to 
twenty-four hours.” 
Dr. Buckland quotes, “ with great satisfaction,” the valuable opinion of Dr. 


to be Asst-Surg, v Home prom.—86th Ft: Capt A. Hay, from the 62d Regt | Chalmers, recorded ip the following passages of his Evidence of the Christian 


of Ft, to Capt. v Pearson, who exchs.—89th Ft: Capt J. B. Pearson, from the {efevelation, chap. vii. i 
Ens G. C. Clarke to be Lt, | heavens and the earth, he did more at the time alluded to than transform them 
| out of previously existing materials? Or does he ever,say that there was not an 


86th Regt of Ft, to be Capt, ». Hay, who exchs ; 
by pur, v. Kyffin, appointed to the 22d Regt of Ft; J. R. Macdonald, Gent, to 
Ens. by pur, v. Clarke.—Hospital Staff: Asst-Surge J A. Topham, from the 


97:h Regt of Ft, v. M*Donald, app to the 33d Regt of Ft: R K. Prendergast, | 
Gem, v. Gaulter, app to the 85th Regt of Ft; and J. N. Irwin, Gent, v. At- | 


kinson, app. to the 82d Regt, to be Asst-Surgeons to the Forces. 


—@f— 
THE BIBLE, VERSUS GEOLOGY. 
- From the John Bull. 


We last week promised to sav something in reply to oor numerous. corres- | 
pondents on the subject of Dr. Buckland’s announcement to the “ scientific | 


jadies and geutlemen”™ at Bristol, touching the mistaken translation of the 
Holy Bible, and the rapturous manner in which that announcement was received 
by that learned body. | ‘ 

In accordi:.gly reverting to the subject, we begin by acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the following letter from the Rey. Doctor himself, and the highly in- 
teresting work which accompanied it :— 

TO JOHN BULL. 
: Christ Church, Oxford, Sept. 21, 1836. 

Sir,— Having been travelling in the West of England, I’did not see tll yes- 
terday the ubservations in your Paper of Sept. 11, respecting Geological Chro- 
nology I think the best reply I can make to them will be, to request your pe- 
rusa of the 2d and 24th chapters of the volumes inclosed herewith, which I 
beg to offer to your acceptance. 

Had these pages met your eye three weeks ago, I feel assured the strictures 
alluded to would never have appeared in four Paper.—I have the honour to re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. . 

WILLIAM BUCKLAND. 

We have attentively read not only the chapters to which ['r. Buckland refers 
us, bit the whole book, and while we confess the pleasure, we may say the 
astonisiin nt, its perusal has afforded us, and while we express a sincere con- 
vietion that nothing conld be further from the thoughts or intentions of Dr. 
Buckland tan to unsettle the faith of his readers or hearers, we cannot con- 


sctentiously retract the opinion we expressed of the danger of adopting new , 


interpretations of the Holy Scriptures to such a modern, and, it may be, with 
all its ingenuity and all its evidences, inasmuch as it is human, a fallacious sys- 
tem; nor of the indecent rapture of a mixed assembly a¢ a supposed triumph of 
bu:nan imgenvity, over that which we believe to be the Divine Truth. 

Dr. Buckland says, at p. 17 of the Bridgewater Treatise— 

“ A third opinion has been suggested both by learned theologians and by geo- 
logists, aud on grounds independent of one another, viz., that the days of the 
Mosaic crea ion need not be understood to imply the same length of time which 
is now occupied by successive periods, each of a great extent: and it has been 


assericd that the order of succession of the organic remains of a former world 


accurds with the order of creation recorded in Genesis. This assertion though 
to a certain degree apparently correct, is not entirely supported by geological 
facts, since it appears that the most ancient marine animals occur in the same 
division of the lowest transition of strata with the éhtire remains of vegetables ; 
80 that the evidence of organic remains, as far ag jt goes, shows the origin of 
plants aid animals to have been contemporancous"" + If,” says Dr. Buckland, 
*“* «ny creation of vegetables preceded that of animals, no evidence of such an 
event has been discovered by tbe researches of geology.” 

JJ—!—any creation of vegetables preceded that of animals. This question 
*pprars tous to impugn the eccuracy not only of the translation or-interpreta- 
‘wn ot the first and second verses of the first chapter of the Bible relating to 
the imagnary length of a day, but the whole account of the order of creation 
as ¥' is written inthe Word of Gop himself. 

Pie Wh, 12th, and 13th verses, say— 

11 Aw Gop said let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
the from tree yielding fruit after its kind, 
AND #) WAS 80, 


12. And the carth brought forth grass and herb yielding secd after its kind, 


yielding seed, and 
whose seed is in itself upon the earth : 





| the holiness of the Lord’s day is founded and established 


‘* Does. Moses ever say that when Gop created the 


interval of many ages betweeuthe first act of creation described in the first verse 
of the Book of Genesis, and said to have been performed at the beginning, and 
those more detailed operations, the account of which commenced at the second 
vefse, and which are déscribed to us as having been performed iu so many days? 
—or, finally. does he ever make us to understand that the genealogies of man 
went any farther than to fix the antiquity of the species, and, of consequence, 
that they left the antiquity of the globe a free subject for the speculation of the 
philosopher ?” 

Dr. Buckland himself says—‘ It is nowhere affirmed that God created the 
heaven and the earth in the first day, butin the beginning. ‘This beginning 
may have been an epoch at an unmeasured distance, followed by periods of un- 


| defined duration, during which all the physical operations disclosed by gevlogy 
| were going on.’ 


’ 


We need not againgrefer Dr. Buckland and his authorities to that upon which 
“In six days, Gop 
made the heavens and the earth, the sea, and al] that in them is, and rested on 
the seventh day : wherefore the Lorp blessed the seventh day and hallowed it.” 

Now, certainly, if the geological reading of the Bible be the true one, the 
main fact contained in the declaration of faith is questioned ; and if the extent 
of the duration of a day is to be lengthened to suit the purposes of the geolo- 
gist, then the recurrence of the Lorp’s day fifty-two times in one year may 
come, as time advances, to be considered a useless observance, founded upon 
no very good authority. 

We have made these observations, in order to vindicate ourselves for the 
course we have pursued. We repeat that we are firmly of opiniun, that what- 
ever may appear questionable or injudicious—we use no harsh terms—in the 
one adopted by Dr. Buckland when writing of the Holy Scriptures, has arisen 
from energy and anxiety to uphold a favourite doctrine connected with a science 
of which he is one of the most eminent professors. The Treatise throughout 
contains the warmest feelings of pious gratitnde to the ALMicurTy, and the clear- 
est evidences of His goodness and wisdoth ; but we must maintain our original 
opinion, that unsettling the faith of the believer, by correctitg the text of the 
Bible—by reducing to physical causes and combinations the wonderful work of 
| the ALmioury’s hand, and by converting the creation of the world into a “ fit- 
| ting of it up,” is not the most certain method of strengthening religion or in- 
| creasing piety 
| Y 


yy BEI 
M. DE BERIOT. 
\ LETTER FROM M. BELLUOMINI TO A FRIEND IN LONDON. 
Sir—Please to allow me to have recourse to your kindness to vindicate the 
honopr of M. de Beriot, of whom you are one of the best friends. J have 
been told that in The Times of this morning there is a very long article upon 
Malibran, in which the writer indulges in a long diatribe against M. de Beriot, 
because he did not remain at Manchester to take care of the funeral of his wife, 
| and accompany her to the grave. 
It may have been wrong according to the custom existing in England, but it 
capfiot be wrong as a foreigner to have followed the custom established on the 
| greater paitof the Continent. Besides, to every rule there is an exception. 
| Poor de Beriot, who during nine days had almost neither slept nor eaten amidst 
his poignant anxiety, found himself in sucha state of depression of body and 
mind when his dear wife expired, that I prevailed upon him to quit immediately 
a place where everything contribyted to augment his trouble. He followed my 
advice, and I sent for Mr. Beale, his friend of three years’ standing, to request 
him to take charge of everything necessary for the funeral. Mr. Beale, a mer- 
chant of Manchester, a very respectable and a very estimable man, uadertook 
the charge, and gave anassurance that he would acquit himself of the commis- 
sion with ali the zeal the circumstance required. Poor Charles, almost beside 
himself, was only able to put his signature to a few lines of authority which 
Mr. Beale asked from him, and which were written by another gentleman. 
I saw that if De Beriot remained at Manchester he would be dead there also, 
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or falien into a dangerous sickness. This is the reason why, 
self responsible for his life to his relatives, and seeing myself 
person capable under the circumstance of giving him any consolation, [ dete 
inined to carry him away with me, and to send him as speedily as possible 
Brussels, to seek consolation in the bosom of bis family. J] hastened to set rae 
immediately, in order toreach London on Sunday morning. in time for him te 
preceed oy the steam-boat going to Antwerp, und which sails from the Thames 
between nine and ten o’cluck. 

I!, then, to have quitted Manchester so soon were a reprehensible act the 
blame must entirely fall upon me, but in nowise upon De Beriot, who at "that 
moment was too much depressed to examine coldly what would be the best 
course to take to please the English public. On his arrival at my house he 
instantly sent an order, that after the performance of the ceremonies of the 
Church his wife should not be interred, because he was going to take measures 
to have the body transferred tu Brussels. 

After the statement which I have given you, I pray you as a favour, as you 
must know best, to prepare an article for a newspaper in my name, to which, if 
you think it necessary, I shall subscrile my name, and to have it inserted in the 
papers. 

If you wish to speak with me on the subject, you have only to let me know 
the bour I may wait upon you. 

Awaiting your answer, | have the honour to subscribe myself your most obe- 
dient servant, JO. BELLUOMINI,. 

79, Regent’s-quadrant, Sept. 30. \ 


KY THE LATE MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 

~x To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir—I wish to address you as briefly as possible. The lamented decease of 
Madame Malibran de Beriot is a publie calamity. Independently of the pre- 
valent intense anxiety; I assume my individual interest, not merely as a medical 
practitioner, but even as one uf the multitude, to inquire into the alleged cause 
of so afflictive a bereavement. I profess myself dissatisfied with the meagre 
detail furnished by the local journals. I express the general feeling that a most 
exact and circumstantial report is demanded from the only legitimate authority 
capable of satisfying the public, namely, from one or from -all the medical gen- 
tlemen who saw the case., Their own reputation in society requires such a 
statement. Their separate exculpation must rest with their silence or their 
avowal of the causes of so untimely a catastrophe. Hazarding the censure 
(and it may be the danger) inseparable from such an appeal, I shall not attempt 
to veil under an anonymous signature the thoughts and words that are but a faint 
echo of daily conversation amongst us. For the sake of the profession of which 
I have the honour to be a most humble member, more especially for the sake of 
that section resident in Manchester, unsurpassed, I need scarcely say, in all 
that adds dignity and efficiency to talent, and ranking names whose reputation 
is not merely that of a province but of the whole civilized world, I venture 
to complain of the display of its seéming resources on this sad and Most memo- 
rable occasion. 

Allow me to quote The Manchester Guardian, the paper chiefly copied by the 
London press ; indeed, the statement is substantially the same in all our periodi- 
cals :—* About two o'clock on Thursday afternoon she (Madame Malibran) be- 
came insensible, and her general condition so alarmed her medical attendant, Dr, 
Belluomini, that after suffering considerable anxiety, he determined to call in 
some skilfal Surgeon with whom to hold a consu!tation on the case. Ac- 
cordingly about seven o'clock that evening he sent for Mr. William Lewis, of 
George street.” 

In The Manchester Chronicle of this day occurs the following passage :-—* At 
tweuty minutes before twelve on Friday night Malibran expired. We hear that 
after her death a foetus was found in her bed, the fruit, of course, of premature 
delivery, without THE COGNIZANCE OF THE POOR CREATURE'S MEDICAL ADVISERS. 
We believe that in the medical profession this latter fact is rather a novel one.” 

Such inattention to all that is passing is indeed novel, even in the instance of 
the most miserable dependent upon hospital treatment. Allow me, however, to 
modify the obvious inference of the metropolitan public. It will naturally be 
supposed that, on an occasion like this, whoever might have been summoned 
to the bedside of Malibran, in him would have been concentrated a fair represen- 
tation of the first surgical and obstetric talent our crowded locality can furnish. 
From the terms of the report in The Guardian, strangers will arrive in their 
anxiety at no less fond coaclusion. Such, however, is not the admitted fact 
among us. Upon Mr. Lewis I do not call for any explanation: from him little 
can emanate that has the force of acknowledged authority. But, at least, Doc- 
tor Bardsley or Dr. Hull, two of our senior physicians, or Mr. Worthington, 
recognised by the professsion and the public as a highly respectable and talented 
surgeon, is capable of stating, in terms to which the public are bound to listen, 
the condition in which they found and left the interesting sufferer 

There is more of sense in the following quotation from T'he Manchester Chro 
nicle :—It may afford some explanation of Dr. Belluomini’s conduct to state that 
he professes to be a home@opathist. The disciples of this school profess to cure 
illness by administering to a patient such remedies as are calculated to produce 
that kind of illness. Thus (as in poor Malibran’s case, we suppose), fever 
must be driven out by reproducing it, and for this purpose the minutest con- 
ceiveable doses of medicines are administered. Into the hands of such a doc- 
tor did Malibran fall.’ The writer might have added, “At the very moment 
most critical, when active and rational practice was imperatively demanded, in 
the place, too, where twelve hospital surgeons connected with two of the largest 
and most important establishments in Europe were to be found—where the ener- 
gies of a Radford, a Ransome, a Thorpe, a Wilson, Ainsworth, Hunt, Jordan, 
Windsor, Turner, or even Dr. Hull (whose celebrity as a practical surgeon and 
accoucheur is unrivalled) would most gladly and proudly have been extended if 
possible to snatch her from the yawning grave.” 

The most various and contradictory accounts are given and received. The 
statement published by authority of the Festival Committee is most barren and 
unsatisfactory. That report contains the following sentence :—* In the judg- 
ment of Mr. Lewis, who has made his statement to the committee, the death 
of the deceased was the result of a nervous fever,” But Mr. Lewis only saw 
the termination of the case. Why have not the committee any observations to 
offer from Doctors Bardsley or Hu!l, or from Mr Worthington, who saw its 
commencement and progress up to the period when compe'led to leave on the 
arrival of the homeopathist Belluomini and his comparatively unknown co- 
adjutor? 

It isimpossible to depict the painful sympathy, the unbounded excitement of all 
classes in Manchester in relation to this deplorable event. The crowd attend- 
ing her funeral to-day was more than sufficient to fill our Collegiate Church, so 
lately the scene of her triumphs ; and while (to quote the language of a talented 
writer) ‘nothing remains of the delight she shed over civilized nations but 
memory,’ is it not painful to accede to the truth of his further remark. that “‘ the 
particulars of her disorder and its lasttreatment are given too loosely to enable 
us to judge of the affair”! Will the public, with the profession which has cha- 
raeter at stake, which has its hold upon public estimation and confidence to 
maintain, suffer the strange eventful story of her last mortal struggle to remain 
longer a mystery ! 


considering my- 
almost the only 


I have the honour to be, Sir, very respectfully, 
JOSEPH A. SMITH, M.RCS. 


a 
SPAIN. 
From the London Atlas, Oct. 2, Whig paper. 

The existing state of our relations with Spain exhibits one of the most sin- 
gular anomalies that has ever attenied our foreign policy. We, the monarchi- 
cal people of England, are in a league with a government of which more than 
one member declares that he shall never rest until he seesthe power of the 
crown, nearly annihilated as it is, replaced by that of a Republican president. 
We, in whom a respect for hereditary title, for a jong descended aristotracy, and 
for vast territorial possessions, are planted from our earliest infancy, approve the 
authors and defenders of a constitution which wholly abolishes all such dis- 
tinctions, which excludes the former privileged classes from a participation in 
legislative or executive functions, which will suffer no check on the career of 
democracy. We, a people essentially religious, combine with men whose 
avowed object is the overthrow of the altar—who proclaim a!! religion to be 
inconsistent with the natural freedum of mankind, and in other respects an 
enetny to social improvement. 

Nobody will suspect the Atlas of hostility to such liberal institutions as are 
calculated for the benefit of the community, whether of Spain or any other 
country ; but, we co:fess, the present institutions of the peninsula are too 
liberal for us—if the term can with any justice be applied toa state of things 
which can have no other effect than that of perpetuating anarchy, a total disre- 
gard of all laws, human or divine, and consequently of hastening, with fearful 
rapidity, the ruin of an ancient and once great nation. 

If the Spaniards were really determined to destroy the name, as a portion of 
them have already destroyed the substance, in England, of a monarchy, we 
should have no right tocomplain. Let them establish whatever form of govern- 
ment best pleases them ; for though we should wish to see them in the peaceful 
enjoyment of rational freedom, yet if they prefer the extreme of despotism on 
the one hand, or of anarchy on the other, we ought, indeed, to pity their blind- 
ness, but we should not be justified in forcibly dispelling it: Nations, like indi- 
viduals, must have experience, and that experience can be learned by themselves 
only. To attempt to make either prematurely wise would be useless labour. 
Accustomed, from the foundation of their monarchy, to arbitrary power, and 
feeling how painful the yoke has been, the Spaniards are resolved to run into 
the opposite extreme. ‘This is natural enough; and they must learn by expe- 
rience also the evils of that extreme before they can appreciate the golden 


Manchester, Oct. L. 








1836. 


ee 
mean ; betore they can be taught to put into practice that sage direction— 
—medio tutissimus ibis— 

without which there can be no social security on the one hand, or social inde- 
pendence on the other. Like ourselves in the seventeenth. like the French at 
the close of the last century, they must pass through the fiery ordeal. With 
whom we ask, are we actually in alliance—with the Queen Regent of Spain, or 
with her ministers? With both we cannot be; for it must be known even to 
Lord Palmerston, that she is not a free agent ; that sheisa prisoner in her own 
palace; that if not closely guarded, she would soun fly from the kingdom ; that 
she detests the ministers whom a faction has forced on her; and that if the 
option were left to her, she would prefer the triumph of Don Carlos to theirs. 
Hence al. interference among the people is impolitic, is even foolish. ‘The two 
priciples now at deadly hostility with each other, should be allowed a fair stage 
for the combat, one or the other must fall before there can be internal peace. 
Never was infatuation greater than that which has induced our foreign secretary 
to take part in the strife. The handful of troops we have in the north of Spain 
have had little influence on the events of the war. If the truth must be told, 
they have been wretchedly commanded ; and certainly their conduct has tarnished 
the military fame of England. 














| 
But there remains another and more weighty consideration confirming the im- | 


becility of our peninsular policy. However one description of newspapers, 
with whose general opinions we coincide, may have represented the circum- 
stance, there can be no doubt that we are fighting to support a fraction of the 
population against the majority—a majority great, even overwhelming. Beyond 
all dispute, above three-fourths of the Spanish people &re inimical to the present 
state of things, and the disproportion is becoming every day greater. Men who 
were formerly among the most ardent supporters of the young Queen, have be- 
gun to turn their eyes towards Don Carlos. Why! Because neither at present 


nor in prospect.ie there any chance ‘ef secetity or procperity, eutil che reine off which ended in the acquiescenee of the French Cabinet jn all the prefensions 


She Albion. 367 
| pears that money had become easier at New-York. The rate of Exchange on | cal union, shall be speedily a and uneqvivocally proclaimed, we expect 
this country had touched 8 premium. No intelligence had yet arrived there of | to see the Tories in yore Sher eat ; ie the depression isloced by the 
| the pressure for money existing here, and of the measures adopted by the Bank | causes which will have opened the door of the Cabinet to them—namely, the 

Direction, relative to the circulation oi American paper here, But little doubt | Whig- Toryism of the present Ministers—will be such as to render the elec- 
| €xists that a serious effect will be produced upon the markets of the Union by | lion of a Tory House of Commons, however lamentable, little less than cer- 
| ap ne —— age caergee here. Those who will experience its ef- | tain! 

ects in a great degree are the speculators in land, banking, rai ‘ ether ic j : in di ; 
shares on the ether side of the p pe thsi ba ‘ PB apa naa bare bese conienrhet, aenpind aarsany - sewers _ 
At the date of the present advices the Stock Market wore rathér'a firmer ap- ee snbehesage lately made by the Rev. Professor Buc 1 before ~~ 
| pearance at New York. In consequence of the wants of the trading community, Scientific meeting at Bristol. The learned Professor, while descanting on the 
| Caused by the abolition of paper money under five dollars value, the banks had geolggical formation of the earth, attempted to reconcile the opinions of modern 


yw bey ans amounts between a and ten dollars each. It was | science with Mosaic history, and in the course of hig remarks expressed & 
| “ought that the exportation of bullion would soon commence. Connected | pelief that the terrestri * milli ‘ + This assertion 
with this subject, it may be stated, that a packet had “arrived at an out port srvestrigl glave wee‘: milling ai enmnanen oe 


from Vera Cruz, with u pwards.of one million of dollars qn board. coming from one of the most eminent men of the kingdom—a divine too—and a 
| London, 14th Oct., 2 o'clock.—** The Consol Market has experienced ano- Professor at Oxford, has excited. much comment, more especiafly as the same 
ther advance, the present quotation being 88 1-4 3-3 for the Account. doctrine is held in one of the Bridgewater Treatises, about to be published by 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. the same individual. We,have not room to epter into any extended remarks 

London, Oct. 7th.—There is little intelligené@ of any importance in the French | 90 the subject, but refer the reader to an article we have copied from the John 


papers of Wednesday's date, the whole of which an ordinary express has brought | Bull newspaper, wherein the case is sufficiently discussed togenable him to 
us. The quarrel between France“and Switzerland continues to occupy their /Y 


‘attention. We subjoin the circular letter which the Federal Directory of Berne poepeeagenns a ebengte utile 
has addressed to the Cantonal Governments for the Convocation of an extra- ‘In our last we announced the sudden demise of Madame Malibran. To-day 
| ordinary Diet in order to confer upon the French Government's ultimatum of | aicall : ‘ She . = 
‘the 28th ult. What issue the feud is likely to have, it is as yet difficult to | ¥° have given place to several articles relating to this melancholy event, whieh 
foresee. The tone of the Ministerial journals continues very lofty and menacifig, | i! not dail toattract the attention of the reader. That incompetent medical 
but it will not be forgotten that it was equally fierce in the course of the dispute | attendance was employed in the Jatter,part, of her illness, seems4o he the gene- 








oe | . ns | ral opinio throughout Englafid, and of which we think there cannof be much 
administration are svatched from the worthless bands which hold them. ‘We | of the Washingtun Government. The Journal des Debats denies that Swit- I 


know it to be a fact, that at this moment one half of the cities and tuwns of 


Spain are in the hands of the mob; that plunder, rapine, murder, are not merely | 


of daily but of hourly recurrence ; that republican banners are openly borne 
along thestreets ; that deatn is denounced against the higher and more wealthy 
orders ; and that an equality, no less of property than of rights, is loudly de- 
manded by a brutal, sanguinary populace. Our information, we will add, is de- 
rived from other sources than newspapers—from oculdt witnesses, and alas! 
in one case, at least, from a peaceful sufferer ! 

The result of all will be, either the triumph Of a republic, ‘with all its attend- 
ant horrors, or the restoration of Don Carlos. We incline to the latter expecta- 
tion ; for however the fact may have been concealed, or distorted, theré can be 
no doubt that where one district adheres tu the natural government, four are in 
favour of the Prince. We do nut admire either the Republicans or the Carlists. 
Both, we are persuaded, are the pests of Spain; nor can she enjoy prosperity 


ration ; until reason takes the lead of passion ; until the fundam 
alike of government and of society are better understood. In the meantime, 
most earnestly do we wish that the people were left to fight their own battles. 
Why should we become the apostles of popular licentiousness! bet gvery 
Englishman be recalled from the nurth of the Peninsula, and let all intercourse 
with the court of Madrid be suspended until one party or the other has been 
vanquished, or until experience has taught both to sigh for peace. 


a 
, Katest Lntelligeucer’ 

SPAIN—ATTAOK ON ST SEBASTIAN. . 

The London Morning Herald of the 10th, contains a Jetter from Bayonne, 
giving an accoufit of an attack upon Sf Sebastian on the Ist of October, in 
which it appears that some hard fighting took place, without any decisive result 
The followgng is the letter : p 

Bayonne, Oct 4.—General Giubelalde advanced on the morning of the Ist, 
at the head of four battalions and about 600 armed peasants, who had to share 
in thé combat from Irun, Fontarabia, Hernam, and ies neighbdéiring villages 
Two battalions first attacked, and seized upon the pé@int of La Antigua, without 
meeting with much resistance. General Jauregui, with a strong force, arrived, 
and, after-driving fence the Carlists, fixed himself and his troops at the point 
This was merely an episode of the combat which was carrying on through the 
whole fine. Giubelalde's other two battaions. sustained by the armed peasants, 
advanced with intrepidity and attacked the fort of Alza, which was defended by 
the English, who had established there six pieces of their best artillery, which 
prodnced the most terrific effects. The Carlists displayed here all their means, 
and performed prodigies of vaiour and intrepidity. If the attack was fierce, the 
defence was not less so. Two Navarrese battalions arrived during the action 
from Tolosa, and in spite of their fatigue. immediately joined the combatants, 
and ably seconded the last attack. Tne Carlists advanced four times against 
the English artillery, which they approached near enough to touch the cannons 
with their bayonets. The English kept up a cuntinual fire, and forced them to 
recede in disorder, and at length to retreat. which they did in good order, and 
not as if they were vanquished. The Scotch battalions pursued them, but unsuc- 


until the opinions of both have been banished ; until extremes ‘at to mode- | 


cessfully. ‘This day has been most b!oudy, and will rank with the affair of May. | 


The loss on both sides has been considerable and both parties behaved with 
equal valour. Several Carlist chiefs have been killed or wounded. The Eng- 
lisb have lost some officers, among others a Colonel. It is said that General 
Evans was woundedin the arm. After the engagement, both pa:ties returned 
to their respective posts. The Christinos’ loss is reckoned at 180 killed and 300 
wounded, The loss of the Carlists ig said to be greater. : 

General Evan’s official account of the attack is published in the Courier of 
the 11th, and does rot differ materially from the above. 


PORTUGAL—PROTEST OF THE PEERS. 

Madame,—The Peers of the Kingdom of Portugal, undersigned, could not 
help reading with great surprise and regret the Decree signed by your Majesty 
on the 10th of this month, by which your Majesty acknowledges as the public 
law of the realm the Political Conatitution published in September, 1822. 

The Constitutional Charter of this Monarchy, granted by a Portuguese Sove- 
reign, the august father of your Majesty, accepted by the Orders of the State, 
so'emnly sworn to by them, and by your Majesty, and a first and second time de- 
fended by the Portuguese army with feats of the greatest cons'ancy and bravery 
against military forces by far superior in numbers, though inferior in gallantry, 
and who had dared tw fight against it, could not be revoked or annihilated in a 
moment of hallucination, by a fraction of the said army; when this said army, 
according to the Constitution now proclaimed by it, and according to the public 
law of every civilized nation, is essentially obedient, and can never be assembled 
to deliberate on and carry resolutions. 

Madame, by the Constitutional Charter, part of the National Representation 
belongs to the Peers of the Kiagdom ; it also belongs to them to watch over the 
keeping of the Constitution; and without the approbation of their Chamber no 
alteration can be made in any of the Constitativnal Articles. 

These are, indeed, great prerogatives, and important duties which their 
honour, the sanctity of an oath, and long suffering supported by them, cannot 
permit to be despised. 

Itis then on this basis, that they lay the foundation of carrying before the pre§ 
sence of your Majesty, asthe Supreme Chief of the natios, this their protest 
against the illegal decree countersig: ed by one of your Ministers ; hoping that your 
Majesty will make such use of it, that the Portuguese, as well as fureign na- 
tions, may have the means of knowing that the Peersof the Kingdom neither pro- 
mote nor approve revulutions, and that honour and an oath are not vain names 
to them. 


Beg the honour of kissing your Majesty's hands, the Peers of the kingdom. 


LONDON—THE MONEY MARKET. 
London, Oct. 13.—A very considerable degree of a»xiety has pervaded the 


monetary and commercial interests here this day, in consequence vf its having | 


transpired that the Bank Direction have resolved to raise the rate of interest 
upon commercial bills above three months, date to 6 per cent per ann. Con- 


sidering the eminent prosperity which characterizes the commercial transactions | 
of the country atthe pre-ent juncture, it is difficult to comment upon this de- | 


termination in any other terms than those of positive reprehension, and we-hesi- 
tate not to declare that the Bank Direction, if they carry out this insoleut de- 
termination, may sink the credit of the country without realizing the phoenix- 
like character of the year 19256. The pressure up»n the commercial Money 
Market has of course been very great; and if the Bink pursues its present 
course, it will be difficult to naine a limit to the consequences. Tie Exchequer 
Bill Market continues to wear features that deinand the utmost attention of the 
monetary world; those bearing interest at 1 1 2 per diem are now at 3a 5 dis- 
count ; those bearing interest at 2d p-rdiem are vow at par. Commercial bills 
at the same rate are 6 discount. Government heve to day laid out £10,000 on 
Exchequer B.lls, at the lower rate of interest. The British Funds bave closed 
heavily. Consols opened at 88 1-4 and closed at 83 a 1 8, mnoney and account 
The Three-an |-a-Half per Cent Reduced Annvities bave declinéd to 95 3-4. 
and the New Three-and-a-Half per Cents are 97 1-8a14. Bank Stock has 
been done at 205 1-2 money. " 

October 14.—It was given out in the city this afternoon that the Court of 
Directors of the Bank of England, at their usual weekly meeting, held to-day, 
caine to the determination not to make any increase on the rate of discounts, 
at least for the present. This gave some degree of satisfaction to the mer- 
cantile interests, as money cUntinues very scarce in allquarters. ‘The state of 
the market for the unfunded debt indicates that the pressure forcapitalis rather 
on the increase than otherwise 

By the commercial accounts received from the United States to-day, it ap- 


| principles | 


: doubt ; but the circumstanc§ which seems to have made the strongest impres* 
zerland has any right to disenss the merits of the Ambassador of a!l the docu- |. be dee a : 

ments connected with the affair, which it alleges has afforded a pretext for in- sion on the public mind is the fact of M. De Beriot, her hastaed, nwhg Co- 
| Sulting France, that the whole is false—that neither M. de Montebello, nor any parted from Manchester the moment his. wife wae dead, and in a manner fled the 


| French agent in Switzerland has had the slightest intercourse with the spy Con- | kingdom ; for nothing could arrest the speed of his journey until he reached 
| seil, and the “* monstrous procedure” is as groundiess as it is unprecedented. | Brussels. The unfortunate deceased was thus left without a friend to congjgn 
| The Debats further tells us that which the ultimatum does not explain, namely, 


that the satisfaction required is a formal disavowal of the repurt made tothe her to thétomb, and this last sad duty—a duty whigh * Englahd is always 
Diet by its committee, and the annullingtof the whole procedure—the affair of | deemed so sacred—was performed by strangers. Orders, it seems, were given, 
| Conseil being the motive of the note, and the disavowal of the procedure its by her husband, or his Physician, not to Sllow ary likeness, sketch, or Bast to be 
object. Another Doctrinaire organ, whose language is not less threatening, does | taken, and it was expressly directed, that she should be placed in a leaden coffin. 
| not seem to anticipate a very prompt submission tothe note. La Paix says that, | and instantly soldered down. Such ex:raordinary preceedings, so diff-rent from. 


in despite gf the moderate language in which it is couched, it has given rise to, | ; : : ; ‘ 
fresh mafifestations of the Swiss Radical party, and that among others, the pepe come ent 60 wopuannl; So pe aE ares pee ee We cae 


Grand Council of Vaud rejected, on the 27th, the conclusum of the Diet relative mark, perticularly _ the two first medical attendants called in, who were 
to the expulsion of the refugees.» , among the most eminent of the profession in Manchester, were unceremonioua- 
Circular addressed by the Vorért tothe Cantonal Governments of Switzerland. | \Y dismissed by the homeeopathist the moment he arrived from London. This 
Dia Most honoured Gentlemen, faighful, and dear confederates. homeeopathetical autocrat, by his own showing—as will appear from lis state~ 


Die on penance - . resolution adopted ~ the 29th August last by the oe ment, copied into our last page—exercised his authority in the most summary 
| Diet o , the Fede: irectory on ‘the same day addressed to the French : ; ’ t 
| Ambassador in Sonnet the note the ten@mof which had been discussed and wapeitestona! mantes, and, heoliy Sestieay Ge eae SP anmeeen > 


and decided upon also on the same day in the Féderal Assembly. case, continued to treat the unfortunate victim upon the preposterous system of 
| “To reply to that note, emanating from the Diet, the Federal Directory has | bis clan, until she had reached the verge of dissolution, when he called in the 
received the annexed communication from the French Ambassador, dated the | aid of a person of little note because symptoms of premature delivery came on. 


27th of this month, which alleging the gfore®aid note Of the 29th instant, as | No wonder, then, that honest John Bull, in the excitement of the moment, called 
well as @be deliherasiongM@hich havetaken place respecting the individual named 


Auguste Conseil, informs the confederacy that the Ambassador.accredited to Out See qgecehay’s inqetey, 
|) it by his Majesty the King of the French has been ordered by his Govern- No doubt the public mind was over-wrought. The conduct of M. De Beriot 
_meut to cease all relations of business with Switzerland until France have ob- | 4nd his precipitate departure, are explained in a letter addressed to the Morning 
| tained satisfaction tor the said facts. Chronicle by Dr. Belluomini, the homeopathist before referred to, which letter 
| ‘* Considering the important consequences which such a communication must | wil] be found in a preceding column. + 


have, and particularly the circumstance that it has been caused by decisions and ae : : but the folly of 
nage the ordinary Diet of 1834, the Federal Directory deems itself As to Dr. Betineuiat Biaseit, ie cheuld lap peineng aire Seve yet Sheteny 


| bound, in pliance with the 8th article of the compact, to convoke at Berne following a foolish and irrational system of practice, lately brought into vogue 
| an extraordinary Diet ou Monday, the 19th of October next, and to address to all for the purpose, one would suppose, of gulling the public, and filling the pockets 
| the States a pressing invitation to give their Deputies at that extraordinary as- | of a set of impostors. Foul play should not, from all that we have read, be 


seinbly extensive iustructions and powers, which may enable them to co-operate | ascribed to any one ; but it is that grievous to see so gifted a creature as Malibran 
efficiently in all that, in the present circumstances, must be resolved and regu- 


‘lated inthe wetl-understood interest of the Confederacy, and particu'arly in that wes ebqndoned te the fotly of hoesceopathic fai while suffering under 

which concerns the relations existing between Switzerland and France ; but dangerous, and as it proved, fatal affection. It is perfectly clear from the letter 
| likewise, and in a general manner, in what concerns the relations of Switzer- of Mr. Smith, which we also publish, that the unfortunate lady was in @ 
; land with foreign countries. state which required the most approved and skilful practice. A state of mental 


| *‘* We expect, from the enlightened and loyal sentiments of the Cantonal Go- | ang physical exhaustion, brought on by the highest excitement, complicated 
vernments, that they will efficiently co-operate in all that may be required by | 


| the prosperity, honour, and independence of Switzerland, under the complicated | with premature labour, was a case not to be tried with, Yet the lamented 

circumstances in which our beloved country finds itself. | woman at such a moment was entrusted to the care of whevers who was, per- 

‘* In that expectation we are, &c., | haps, administering the twenty thousandth part of a grain of chalk, or some 

‘* The Avoyer and Executive Council of the Canton of Berne Federal Directory. | other equally inert medicine ! 4 

i a Feat Geese, kimenen” : D The Mirror of this week contains a plate representing a Dutch courtebip iu 

“The Narrateur, a Swiss Journal, of the 24th ult., states, but with what | Broadway in olden time. — A view of this picture, contrasted with the reality of 

truth we koow not, that Mr. Morier, the British Ambassador at Switzerland, | the present day, fittingly illustrates the extraordinary progress made by the peo- 

has been directed to offer his n.ediation for an arrangement of the differences | ple of this vast city in population, wealth, and refinement. 
between that country and France. _ be considered a beautiful piece of illustrative history. 


} Married, on Tuesday evening, 8th inst.,at Brighton House, Perth Amboy, by the A public dinner was given on the 25th ult. at Kingston, Upper Canada, to 
Right Rev. Dr. Onderdonck, Henry J. Whitehouse, D. D., of Rochester, N. Y., to | 


Harriet, daughter of M. Bruen, Esq. | the Hon. John Macaulay, lately appointed Surveyor General of the Colony. Mr. 
| J. S. Cartwright was called to the Chair, and Mr. J. R. Forsyth acted as Vice 
| President. A number of loyal and constitutional toasts were given, and the whole 


| aPErig ADLBIOW | was highly gratifying, and not less honourable to ali the parties concerned. The 
| : 2 


appointment of Mr. Macaulay to-the office alluded to is a highly popular one—it 
} NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 1836. 
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could not have been conferred on a more worthy and honourable man. It is 
| indeéd refreshing to see good men rewarded for their good actions. 


By the arrival of the Westminster and several other packets, we are in pos- | M. Pageot, late Minister to this country frota the court of France, bas re- 
| session of London papers to the 14th ult. 


‘ ear > : h.that beth esi ———w turned, and will resume his functions at Washington for the prezent. 
sseapapeeceneyal en Festugal Wing 5 rampage . | Mrs. Jamieson, the celebrated writer has arrived in this city in one of the 
as ina state of convulsion and revolution, dangerous to the peace of Europe 


i The cause of both Queens, or ! late packets. 
joes to the safety of all monarchical governments. fhe ca >", | New Music. Published at Atwill’s Music Saloon: New York. The Old 
rather of their rebellious subjects, is nuw abandoned by the moderate of all English Gentleman ; a popular English ballad, sung with great applause by Mr. 
parties, and Lord Palmerston is beginning to reap the fruits of his perni- }{. Russell. 


cious policy. In an article which we have copied from the Atlas, a respectable | Qn The Banks of the Rhine. 
| Whig paper, the question of English succour to the revolutionary faction at Devereaux. 
, Madrid is calmly discussed, and a conclusion arrived at‘which is honourable to! The Carrier Dove. A Bape to The Carrier Pigeon. A ballad, sung by 
| the opinion of the writer, While Spain wae contending for the Queen, who | gr weyers A Sohotes tot thie: WeldiG call ene likely to b6 pope- 
| was supposed to be acting upon constitutional principles, there was, and justly, lar in private musical society. 
| @ sympathy attached to her cause which gave it interest ; but now that she has been 


, that : NEW WORKS. 
compelled to abandon her former policy by the dictates of a licentious soldiery | Qur literary notices have unavoidably been delayed, and the accumulation of 


| and the Madrid rabble, it is nu longer safe or proper to give her support. It | works has become so great that we can do little more than state the titles. 
| is therefore probable that the English Legion will ere long be recalled, and the | aan mI pre Ts Re oe ge Re — atoll rr ang 
| Pesti ; . bed york, c y 
| Carlists and Queenites suffered to fight the matter out peeaniee. a CR oat observations ; and that it fully sustains the ears character of the dis- 
course of reasoning applies to the present condition of affairs in Portugal. tinguished author. ; 

Gen Evans has gallantly repulsed an attack on St. Sebastian, but this affair | 74, Magnolia for 1837. This work is under the same editorial manage- 
| cannot influence the general question. We are glad to learn that the British | ment as its predecessor of last year, Mr. H. W. Herbert. The literary matter 
troops sustained their nativnal character for bravery in the fight. | is excellent. 


j : The Rambler in Mezieo. By Latrobe. New York, Harpers. The press 
‘The Revened, Say. oe oo a pe ear serene S2,888,/000 | both in the old and new world, sae in the bighest terms of this book. The 
| upon the quarter; and an increase of £2,727,692 on the year. author is already well known and admired for bis work on the Prairies. 
A number of circumstances seem to indicate the approach of a disruption of The Pick wick Club. By Boz. Carey & Lee, Philadelphia. A lively trifle, 
| the present Cabinet, and a’return of the Tories to power. The following arti- satirizing a certain class of English society. 
cle from the London Spectator, a Radical paper possessing the best informa- = Protestant Jesuitism. By a Protestant. Harpers. A strongly written work 
tion, speaks out clearly, calmly, and boldly—and predicts that as things now go_ in opposition to Temperance Societies, attempting also to prove that Jesuitism 
on, we shall have a Tory government before Easter next. is not peculiar to the Catholics. 
The country has no respite from political agitation. The scene of party | The Poor Rich Man, and the Rieh Poor Man. ‘ By Miss Sedgwick. Harpers. 
warfare is merely transferred from the capital to the provinces. PoBlic. din- | A beautiful, moral little work, intended to distinguish between real and artifi- 
ners, and meetings of Members with their constituents, in Lancashire, York- | cial riches. 


shire, Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, Somersetshire, Hampshire, Herodotus. 3 vols. 18 mo. Harpers. Forming a portion of the Family 
and elsewhere, keep alive the discussion of important questions. The vigour | Classical Library. The translation is by Beloe. 


and activity of the Tories were never more conspicuuus than atthe present! The Travellers’ Guide through New York State. Disturnell. A very uvaeful 
time The provincial branches of the Carlton Club are constantly employed in Fasciculus ; it is weil illustrated by maps and plates. _ 


| organizing the party. Every pust brings Nae scaly some on os a Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature.» New series. vol. I. The work 
which the electors in their interest are stimulated to exertion by the assurance | itaing the numbers for July, August and September of the present year, wih 
of victory. Confidence arising from union—for the Tories move as one . : 
: ; etchings of the portraits of disappointed writers. 
}man towards one object, the recovery of power and office—marks the 1 de Kock’ 4 c Lea & Hart. Phil 
speeches and the proceedings of our opponents.. The Reformers have their Paul de Kock’s Andrew the Savoyard, 2 vols. Carey, = 
| dint.ers and meetings too; but they give fair occasion for the Tory sneer that delphia. atineh , ; 
they cannot even dine together without quarrelling. Every gathering of the | Marryat's Diaryof a Blazé. 1 vol. Carey, Lee & Hart, Philadelphia. 
| Liberals multiplies the evidence of Whig-Radical disunion. It is impossible | These last two works are for sale by Carvills of this city. 
to restrain dissatisfaction at the Whig opposition to Peerage Reform : it will! s = eer SS ese 
|} break out from the earnest Reformers. Upon the restoration of the Whig- RIVATE TUITION.—A Graduate of a European College, and where he also 
| Radical union all hope of successful opposition to the Tories must depend. taught for several years, would accept of a few nee tuitions i» tay Y “> 
The way to restore the union, we aball discuss in subsequent pages, in papers on Land its neighborhood, or would attend a few hours each day in a respectable Lavies 








A balled sung by Mrs. Honey, composed by L. 














~™,. @ a. Wy ow a” ! Seminary, or he would take the superintendance of a Select Scheol iv the county, 
“The State and Pr rspects of Parties, aod W hat is 2 be done 2 in = | should a number of trustees guarantee a sufficient salary. Apoly if by lett r poet 
ence to Mr. H. Bulwer’s pamphlet on “The Present State of Affairs. ‘| paid, to Dr. Bartlett, Albion office ; Dr. Quinn, Columbia College, or to. Vr B. 


| less a distinct plan of activn, and efficient means for restoring the Whig-Radi- | (the advertiser) 562 Greenwich street, New York, [Nov. 12-0.) 
| 
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MADAME MALIBRAN. 
DR. BELLUOMINI'S EXPLANATION. 

“So many different statements have appeared on the subject of the illness of 
Madame Malibran de Beriot that I have come to thé*determination of laying 
before the public the facts as they really happened, in the hope that you may 
be induced to give my communication a place in your valuable journal. 

“ At six o’clock, p. m. on Saturday, the 17th of September last, I received a 
letter from M. de Beriot, in which he expresses himself thus :—* My poor Maria 
is seriously il], and in bed. She has been bled, but the complaint has been only 
angmented by it, and she is to-day in a state of constant deljrium. I do not 
know what to do, or what will happen. J amin despair. Your presence would 
restore life to us both.’ ° 

“Three hours after the receipt of this letter I entered a postchaise, and ar- 
rived at Manchester on the 18th, at half past 6, p.m, The patient was then 
partly delirious only, for De Berivt remarked to me, ‘See she knows you.’ 
She did recognise me, in fact, and rose from her bed and embraced me, but shé 
immediately sank down again. 

“J was then told of ail that had taken place. 
ter from 10 to 12 ounces @f blood had been taken from her, but on the follow- 
ing day, notwithstanding her great weakness, she would go-to church and sing, 
but she was totally incapable of so doing, and she was immediately taken home. 
—From that time until that of which I speak, nearly 24 hours, she had been in 
a state of constant fever and frequent delirium, accompanied by strong and in- 
cessant convulsions which nothing would allay, and which brought on frequent 
vomitings. She had-no sleep, no nourishment, and she took ip part only the 

remedies prescribed for her. . J é; : 

“ After a scrupulous and most e@&reful examination and consideration I found 
that the viscera of the chest and abdomen bad not been attacked with malady, 

and Ietated it as m Opinion that the disease*was a nervous feyer, of a most 
dangerous kind, and attended with extreme weakness. 

“ T immediately set to work to administer to the patient those remedies which 
I thought desirable, and while I was so engaged it was announced to M. de Be- 


Since her arrival at Manches- | 





| casually been acquainted with appears stamped on our memories by the intensity 


| of our regrets. We remember, as if it was but yesterday, the day she appear- 
ed for the first time in the Crocia/o, and as a gracefal stripling knight poured out 
| her delicious contralto notes in the favourite song of ‘Il Givvinetto Cavalier.’ 
, These, added to her youth, her charming form, and those beautifully expressive 

eyes, which no one could ever forget who once saw them, at once stamped her 

as a promising member of the corps dramafigue. But the public had as yet no 

notion of her value ; and so little did her father, Garcia, think what a star she 
| would become in the musical firmament that she wason the point of marrying a 

performer of no name in the orchestra. After the season Garcia went to Ame- 
| rica, where he got up an opera; and our‘transatlantic brethren were electrified 
| by Maria Garcia’s increasing talent and genius. The most laudable motives 

we dare not'reveal, and sorrows of a nature we cannot allude to, induced the 

young Maria, the admired of all men, to marry at this time dn elderly French 
| merchant at New York, M. Ma'ibrav. This merchant almost immediately 

afterwards failed, and was cast into prison; and Madame Malibran, freed from 
| tke dominion of her father, and diiven to the necessity of exertion, came over 
to Europe. Although as yet but a girl, the love of her art, intense study, and 
| the motive she had for exertion, had made her already then a talent of unrival- 
led excellence. The whole of the dilettanti of Paris were kept constantly in 
, Taptures, and every night she concluded, her performances amidst a thunder of 
| applause and a.shower of flowers; whilst a number of men of all ages, who 
| adored the very footsteps of the chaste and beautiful cancaérice, followed her 
| carriage to her door, and remained hours afterwards in the street with their eyes 
| fixed on her windows, as if they were under the influence of magnetism. Mali- 

bran then came to England ; and we need not recal the effect, never-to-be-for- 
| gotten, her second debut produced at the King’s Theatre. Year after year her 
| triumphs here were re-produced. In Italy the enthusiasm she excited was be- 
| yond all description. Duke Visconti, proprietor of Ia Scala at Milan, offened 
| £6,000 per annum, a carriage, a table, and lodging of the most sumptuous kind 
| at his expense, independent of a benefit, if she would perform at his theatre for 
| three years during the season. ‘This she accepted Her next feat was to per- 


riot that Dr. Bardsley an Mr. Worthington were in an adjoining chamber. form at Drury Jane in operas, of which she was the sole attraction and support 
-¢ What to do?’ said I, «Miss Novello; who was there, answered, ‘I will go and | Her thorough knowledge of the English language (learnt in early years during 
, Speak to them,’ and then, turning to me she asked, ‘ Would you wish to see 4 long residence in this country), combined. with that full-toned pronunciation 
them 1’ « Engaged as I was in administering the medicine, I answered, ‘I will | she acquired in singing Italian, her high dramatic talent, which so few singers 
do so if they wish it, but I do not consider it necessary.’ Miss Novello having | in England possess in the least degree, combined with her wonderful voice, pro- 
returned with an intimation that they wished to speak to me, I instantly went to duced an union of enchantment as yet unknown to the English stage. No 
them. Dr. Bardsley was so good as to tell me what remedies he had pre- | doubt, however, that she here undermined her constitution. After singing at 
scribed. I thanked him, but at the same time I apprised him of the fact, that | several concerts in the morning, repeating her songs, rehearsing, she would 
I considered any consulation between myself and them on the subject of the | S0metimes sing In two English operas in the evening, and then drop into some 


future treatment to the patient useless, as my system of treatment was that of 
homeopathy with which, in all probability, they were unacquainted. Madded 
that I considered the disease to be a nervous fever, and Dr. Bardsley appear- 
ed to be of the same opinion, as he repeated three times—‘ Exhaustion, great 
exhaustion.’ 

* The first effect of the medicine was to allay the cough a little, and procure 
for the patient four hours of calm sleep. WhenI saw her, about six o’clock the 
nert morning the fever had considerably decreased, the cough had nearly disap- 
peared, and there was no longer any delirium, except, indeed, a musical move- 
ment, which seemed censtantly to recur to her mind. At my request she touk a 
cup of milk, refusing all other sustenance. 

‘“« From this I began to conceive hopes of her recovery, but, alas! some hours 
after the fever increased, the cough and delirium returned, and the pulse became 
again weak. The medicines produced relief from time to time, but the source 
of the disease was continually augmented, and more so as the patient positively 
refused to take any species of nourishment, even by injection. 

“On Thursday, the 22d, I began to lose allhope Under these circum- 
stances, appreliending a miscarriage, I expressed a wish to put myself in com- 
munication with one of the best accoucheurs in the place. The name of Mr. 
Lewis having been mentioned to me, [ requested him to come, wishing particu- 
larly to know whether he would think with me thatthe child was dead. He 
was of my opinion. He recommended that the patient’s hair shuuld be cut off, | 





concert of the nobility at twelve or une o'clock to sing once more, Never was 
there such vocal power before. Her courage and genius ever rose superior to 
her frame. She would after these great exertions rise sometimes at five or six 
o’clock in the morning, and in her robe de chambre practise for several hours 
those miraculous achromatic passages by which audiences would be electrified. 
Now and then she would break offyin the midst of -her musical study 
at the sudden thought of some attitdde she would try before her glass, 
which was apprupriate to second the effectgof what she was singing. 
It was thus one cy attitude ‘struck her which produced such un- 
bounded applause in the atii e Curiazii, when the news of the death of her 
lover is announced to the heroine. ‘Far from seeking relief from her exertions, 
in preference to sedentary repose poor Malibran would mount a horse, the 
more prankish the better, and Tide as fast as his speed would carry her, as long 
as her attendants would follow her.® She wassnot* only thé Boldest, but 


| the best, av well as the most elegant, of horsewomen, and all the fears her 


venturesome equitation gave her friends were without foundation. When 
the weather would not allow of her riding she would amuse herself at 
home with the simplicity and playfulness of a child, in making good-hymoured 
caricatures of those present, conundrums, riddles, and bouts rimes. Malibran’s 
generosity was unbounded. After the first few years of her career, when she 
had already gained immense sums, so much had she spent to religye her husband 
and relatives, and oblige her friends, that nothing was left, and M. Gabriel De- 





that embrocations of water and vinegar should be applied to the head, and | lessert, the great banker, and other friends, were obliged to make representa- 
fomentations tu the stomach. I agreed with him, and hoped success from the | tions to her, and to insist on receiving her money, and not allowing her to give 
employment of these means. She had a very bad night, and was for the most | all away. Malibran’s generosity was never known to the public; it was exert- 
part insensible. Mr. Lewis, who remained with her while I retired to take an | ed in private and in secret. We remember the astonishment of an artist, then 
hour or two's rest, thought it desirable to administer certain remedies, which, | in prison for debt, and who had lost all hope of extricating himself or of sup- 
however, produced no favourable result. On the morning of the 23d a certain | porting his wretched family, at finding £100 under his pillow. It was the 
symptom of an approaching effort of nature having appeared, Mr. Lewis was | medical attendant who had thrust it there, but it was that angel, Malibran, who 
sent for, and shortly after a species of labour commenced, but without effect, | had prepared this wonder-working fever draught. Malibran’s exertions some- 
save that of still more weakening the patient, who, at about half past 8 in the | times inade her vacillate in her walk on the stage, and this, with that careless 
evening expired. | eccentricity which she used often assume to amuse her friends, gave opportunity 

“During the course of the illness there appeared only one slight affection of | to her enemies to assert that she had recourse to wine for excitement. Nothing 
the alimentary organs which entirely disappeared after the frst medicine I ad- | lesstrue. Her friends were always persuading her to take more generous food 
ministered. The functionsof the stomach and intestines went on regularly up | and drink, very naturally convinced that all her exertions required a material to 
to the last moment. The aversion she exhibited to taking nutritive food, was | act upon. At the present moment of bereavement of the unbappy husband 
but an increased symptom of that peculiarity of taste which is so frequent with | we refrain from alluding to her second marriage, through which she leaves a 
females enceinte. This false appetite had existed with Madame Malibran de | progeny to lament her irreparable loss. ‘Those who knew Malibran’s secrets 
Beriot more than twomonths. She had an aversion for meat and all nutritious | knew those things they wouid never have suspected, and which explained most 
things. She disliked sugar and everything that was sweet, and was fond only of | honourably all the actions of her life. Those persons likewise knew that no 
oysters, fruit, and anchovies, and other slight food, and she sustained her | woman on earth ever suffered greater agony of mental torture than she did from 
strength with porter and other artificial means. the age of fifteen until her marriage. Those subjects we, of course, respect. 

In the month of July she hada terrible fall from her horse, and was dragged | The effects these sufferings produced can never be forgotten by those who saw 
along the ground for the space of several yards. ‘This caused a great shock of | them. She would remain sometimes for hours in a state of unmovable “ ex- 
mind and body, contusions on the head, and an impossibility of moving the left | tasis,” gazing on vacancy, still beautiful as Pigmalion’s Venus before it de- 
arm atthe shoulder. The medicines which I administered to her having a little | scended from the pedestal. 
dissipated the pains and swellings, she would sing at Drury-lane theatre the “These few reminiscences, on the spur of the moment, we have dropped, 
same evening, contrary to my advice—a circumstance which much retarded her | like tears, on Malibran’s departed life, to gratify our readers; but at such a 
complete recovery. During her last illness the pains at the shoulder, in the | moment we cannot find any longer words to express our feelings.” 
arms, and at the several contusions, returned. Her health had evidently been; Such are the particulars of the last days of this admirable being. We shall 
destroyed two months before, but her great boldness of spirit prevented her from | immediately employ all the resources we can command to procure authentic de- 
paying attention to the advice of her husband, her medical adviser, or hes friends | tails relating to her early life, the progress of ber genius, and the development 

“Here, sir, you have the plain and simple explanation of all that passed re- | of her character; so as to present next week a Memoir of Malibran. 
lative to the illness of Madame Malitran de Beriot. I trust that it will be suf- ; 
ficient to do away with the many errors and misapprehensions that have existed. | ON-THE DEATH OF MALIBRAN, 

BY JANE ANN PORTER. 


** James Bettvomini, M. D.” 
Mourn ! for the soul of melody hath fled. 
Mourn! for the gifted Malibran is dead. 
Ye Muses all! Apotlo’s vocal train ! 
Flow fast your tears, though tears, alas! are vain. 
Melpomene, dark-eyed and pensive fair ! 
Be thine the task to tell of our despair. 
To elegiac numbers frame the solemn lay 
Of dire‘lament for her whose life hath pass’d away ! 


How like the lark that sudd’n upsprings on high, 
To greet with hymn-like song his native sky, 











TRIBUTES OF THE PRESS TO THE GENIUS OF MAD. MALIBRAN 


A writer thus comments on her genius. ‘* Malibran was both a vocalist and 
an actress of impulse. It was in the extraordinary burst that she evinced her 
commanding power. It was truly observed of her by Lablache, that son grand 
esprit est trop fort pour son petit corps. She never calculated that her exertiuns 
could endure for any length of time. She used to observe that when she had 
accumulated the sum of £40,000 she would retire, and to reach that maximum 
she set apart and invested three-fourths of her dearly-bought earnings.. She | 
was the Kean of the operatic stage. The daring flights of her vocal efforts | 





were only equalled by the fearless energy of her histrionic exertions. Who ever | . — 
can forget the touching tones of her speaking voice? We would rather have | Soaring along on pinion strong and free 
heard ber speak than half the vocalists we hear in these days sing. Who can- Till downward struck by fowler’s gun, was she 


Whom we deplore! The fowler, ruthless Death, 
Who robbed the lovely Malibran of breath, 

And still’d the voice that pour'd its music to the morn, 
And left a list'ning crowd beart-stricken and forlorn ! 


Alas, for Genius,! often thus its doom, 

A life of wearying toil! an early tomb ! 

Ah! who would win a world’s applause, to be 

The victim of that world’s idolatry? ~ 

More blessed the humble plant that hides its head 

Beneath the forest’s-shades from tempest dread, 

Than e’er can be the proud-aspiring statelier oak 

That rears its haughty front to brave the lightning’s stroke ! 


Lament, ye Plei-ades, for your Lost was found ; 

But she is gone again, and the sweet sound 

O€ her entrancing voice is hush’d and mute 

The thrilling chords of her now shatter’d lute, 

Weep de wy tears down on the drooping flow’rs, 

That miss her presence in their fragrant bow’rs ! 

Veil your bright eyes, and wildly tear your glitt’ring hair, 
Your sister-star once more hath vanish'd from your sphere ! 


SONNET TO THE MEMORY OF MALIBRAW. 
“ The beautiful is vanishod and returns not.” 
’Twas but as yesterday a mighty throng, 
Whose hearts, as one man’s heart, thy power could bow, 
Amid loud shoutings hailed thee, queen of song, 
And twined sweet summer flowers around thy brow ; 
And those loud shouts have scarcely died away, 
And those young flowers but half forgot their bloom, 
When thy fair crown is changed for one of clay— 
Thy boundless empire for a narrow tomb ! 
Sweet minstrel of the heart, we list in vain 
For music now; THY melody is o'er, 
Fidelio bath ceased o’er hearts to reign, 
Sonnambula bath slept to wake no more ! 
Farewell! thy sun of life too soon has set, 
But memory shall reflect its brightness yet ' 


Sept. 27, 1836. 


not remember her stupendous fours de force? But her choice and execution of 
cadenzas were almost invariably in accordance with the school of the master 
whose composition she was singing—her style was classical at the Philharmonic 
Society, and ad captandum at Drury Lane. She could astonish the learned, as | 
well as electrify the veriest tyro. Malibran was not handsome, according to the | 
strict lines of beauty, but her countenance was replete with expression, and | 
could depict every passion of the moment.” 
Another writer in the Morning Herald, says—“ They have dwelt on her | 
‘wonders of song, and magical indeed was her power; but not merely as a song- 
stress—as an actress also: they might have added, that besides being a tasteful 
artist, aud having other accomplishments, that become more graceful when they | 
grace beauty, genius, enterprize, and talent, she was an extraordinary linguist. 
fhough born in France, her parentage initiated her in the Spanish language : 
and she was so conversant with it, that it appeared like her native tongue. The 
scene of her bitth made the acquirement of French a sort of matter of course. 
Circumstances instructed her in German, in which she was a great proficient ; | 
and her removal intu England, forced on her—if any force were required where 
there existed the aptitude to study, and the quickneas to acquire—the mastery 
of the English, a triumph that she achieved in more senses than one ; and as to 
italian—the language of the land of song—its professional necessity rendered | 
ia some degree imperative that which its natural sweetness and advantages re- | 
quired little extraneous circumstance to reco.amend the study of to such a mind | 





as Malibran’s. Thus, according to those who knew her most intimately—and 
from their testimony we 6peak—the lamented Madame Malibran was not only 
the most talented, the most varied, and the most successful songstress in, 
Europe—in the world—but she was competent to appear, and could play and | 
sing, on the Spanish, French, German, Italian, and English stages! ‘That would 
have been renown enough, even had there rot been the transcendant vocal and | 
musical capacity; but te find all those merits combined in one woman, im- 
presses the mind powerfully with the sense of the immense abilities of her 
whose loss so many millions have read of, and will hear of .with regret and sym- 
pathy bordering on personal affliction. Her genius, her misfortunes, her suf- 
ferings, her excellent character, and her early death, all combine to give to the | 
event a sad celebrity, and to convince all of the treasure that ‘ time has stolen 
away,’ but, to continue the quotation, it was not ‘ a slighted good.’ ’ 
, But by far the most eloquent and masterly tribute which has yet been paid to | 
f ernins and character of this admirable woman, we here copy from th® | 
ornaug Post :—~ 


“Now she is gone every little circumstance connected with her history we have 


DELTA. 
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. FARM AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 

desirable farm of 120 acres, 9 miles from town, situated upon a road, in 
A a healthy and an excellent neighbourhood, having 84 acres in cultivation, the 
rest well timbered; two orchards of apple, pear and cherry trees, two wells, several 
springs, a frame barn, and a large brick with 9 roums, a hall and a cellar 

he land is good and situated well for culture. r 

A farm of 62 acres, 9 miles from town, upon the Winton road, having 38 acres in 
cultivation, a small orchard, a well,a spring, a stream, a frame barn, and a brick 
house with 4 rooms and a cellar. . 

A valuable farm of 220 acres, 20 miles from town, with 175 acres in cultivation a 
brick house, abrick smoke house, a brick milk house, a large frame barn and other 
buildings ; two orchards of apple and peach trevs, several springs and two wells 
The land 1s good, and the neighbourhood jealthy. ‘ 

A desirable farm of 160 acres, 13 miles from town, with 90 acres in cultivation 
two orchards of choice fruit trees, a large brick house with 8 rooms finished and 
painted in the best style, a geod cellar, a well with a patent pump, a cistern, a brick 
smoke house, a commodious frame barn, a stable, a cow house, a wagon house, a 
granary, a frame cheese house and other buildings. The soil is fertile and located 
well for-culture, 

A farm of 492 acres, situated upon the Ohio, 45 miles from town, having 200 acres 
in culuvation, an orchard of !00 trees, a frame house, d frame barn, springs and 
creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland abounding in valuable 
timber. 

A farm of 112 aeres, 5 miles from town, very near a McAdamised road, with 60 
acres in cultivation, a fine orchard of apple and pear trees, a frame house, a barn, a 
well, and several springs, The land is good and the neighbourhood healthy. ‘ 

An elegant West India Cottage, six miles from town, near a McAdamized turn- 
piké, having 11 rooms and 180 feet of gallery; likewise a store room, a carriage 
house, two frame barns, a poultry house, a corn crib, a wood shed, a smoke house, an 
excellent culinary garden, with various kinds of truit trees, and paddock planted with 
ornamental shrubs and trees. Also 50 acres of land, 35 of which are in cultivation 
having a tenant’s house, an apple orchard, 2500 white mulberry trees, a well, and 
many never failing springs. y 

Eighty acres of land, 3 miles from town, having 40 acres chiefly in grass, the rest 
in timber. The land is fair quality, and has several building spots and excellent 
springs. 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS for sale. Eligible hu nses, 
in various parts of the City, for sale. Citizens and Emigrants are mvitedto || 
for full information, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per 6nnt. interest upon mortgage, or the best personal 
security, 

Persons desirous cf receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotlane and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as_ the 
payment is advised by the European Bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and citizens wishing to dispose of their estates, will incur no expense un- 


less sales be effected. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East of Maing Cin., Ohio. 


[Nov.12—eowtlstJan.] 





the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to 


RS. LEWIS, from London, 
e to the Ladies of New York 


Pupil of 
the king of France) has the h 


to a 





she has menced giving instruction on the piane forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she i had,and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters { 


ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt, Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P.N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs, Lewis, 57. Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. dale, 385 Broad- 
ct. 1--3m*] 





way. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
T° sail from, New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 
commencin the 30th October. f 


FROM NEW YORK. . FROM LIVERPOOL. . 
‘New Ship Garri@k—30th October. Ship Garrfck—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January? 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddens—1 2th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan— 2th March. 

These ships are of th t class, upwards of 800 tons burMen, byilt in the city of 
New York, with such i vements as tocombine great-speed with unusval comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence is $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, & ep will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will muse*ever# exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of thése ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed theref6re. For freight or pas- 
sage apply to ©. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 

[Sept.17—ly] WM.& JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. ats | ta from | Days o Assoc from 
ew York. Averpool, 

Caledonia, Graham, [|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!,/Feb. 16,Junel6,Oct.16 
oscoe, Delano, “6 * 6, ©. @) ibd: Mogae Be. 
Hibernia, Wilson, “46, ‘* 16, “* 16,.Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, * 24, “ 24) # ge gl ss “gt 
Europe, |Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, “ oe ee ae ee 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “ 16, * 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, “26, 26, * Oe a 8 8 
South America, Waterman,({Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,j “* 16, ** 16, * 16 
Napoleon, Smith, ee me a ee 24, “ 24) 
“ngland, Waite, ** 16, “ 16, “ 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ‘* 24, ** 24, “ 24) * 8, ** 8 “& g, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Independence, Nye, ‘8, “ @ “6, 26, * a6, % 26, 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, * 16, “* 16, “* 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 

Virginian Harris, “36, % 3a.-". See. +B ct ee: 





a ’ 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, k Co., Liverpoul, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Shefteld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y, 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool.. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 

[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 











17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. |Days “f. Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York |\Lendon. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. 1; Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, — ° 21, ~ a 
Westminster, George Moore, | * 26, June 17, June26, 
St. James, |\Wm.S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, “ 27, July |, 
Mediator, |H.L.Champlin,| > = $0, July 7, 10, 
Montreal, \C.H.Champlin) o” *.. 1%, * 20, 
Gladiator, |Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1, = fi, Aug. 1, 
Quebec, \F. H. Hebard, ~ Aug. 7, ~ 
Philadelphia, * {E. E. Morgan, | - «90, * 17, °: 
Presidént, J.M.Chadwick) Nov. 1, | “ 27, Sept.i, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, | —. Sept. 7, * 10 


These ships are all ofthe first class about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care, will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the —_ 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

IOHN GRISWOLD 170 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanstreet, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, Bth, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowing order, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ) Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct, 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. &, ‘* 24, Junel6, “* 16, 8, Aug. I, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24; 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | * 24, ** 16, July 8,) “ 8, May 1, : 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. l, 
Francois Ist, |J.Casttoff. | “16, April 8, “ 24,Feb. 1, 16, © 8 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “* 16, Aug. 8 “* 8, June l, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, {Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 
Formosag 4W.B.Orne,Jan. 8, April24, Aug. 16, * 16, 4 8, det. l, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| “* 16,May 8, “* 24,Mar. 1, 16, | hs 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “° 16,Sept.8, “ 8, July 1, ty 
France, CG. Funk, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, ane. . 
Albany, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,' Mar. 16, July wy ov. fe 





bly commanded, with ele 
pant ired for comfort and conve- 
Goods sent to either of the 
free of allcharges excea? 


Theseare all vesselsofthe firstclass and 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be requir 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, 


theexpenses setually incurre’ BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Brondst, 
jr. 46 South st. 





WM. WHITLOCK, , ne 
JOHN I. BOYD, Breker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 





